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The men of the Customs 

and Exeise divisions of 
the Department of National 
Revenue undoubtedly are an 
alert lot. competent for the 
task of harrying the unright- 
eous who try to sneak goods 
in- and out of the country 
without paving the ordained 
levies. But. despite the high 
regard in which they are held 
hy some of the cood, grey 
men in the Senate, they are 
not qualified to judge what 
effect any book will have on 
the morals of Canadians. 

The Senate committee 
which spent several months 
pondering the question of in- 
decent’ publications. decided 
that the “moral standards of 
Canada” are threatened, and 
that the way to safeguard 
these standards is for the 
Government to hire more cus- 
toms men. An expanded staff, 
they suggested. could thumb 
through all the imported books 
ind periodicals and turn back 
the ones which might’ send 
is out to rob a bank or chase 
‘ woman or buy a pipeful of 
plum, 

It is true that the customs 
ind excise people have the 
ower to bar publications “of 
1 treasonable or seditious or 
f£ an immoral or indecent 
haracter.” But’ wisely, they 
lave used that power only 


m infrequent occasions, and 
ALEC GUINNESS: “An experience shared” (Page 4 
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You'll be a standout in any company I 
in a new 1953 DeSoto—either the 09 
luxurious DeSoto FireDome V-8, or the big, 

smooth-performing Powermaster Six. 


Both cars bring you automobile styling 
at its freshest and finest . . distinctively 
different, as you can quickly see. 

For proof of their outstanding performance, 
drive these no-shift DeSotos at your first 
opportunity. You will be thrilled 0 
and delighted. 
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TWO, SMOOTH, POWERFUL ENGINES 
The ultra-modern FireDome V-8 engine lets you I ma 
cruise smoothly and safely at highway speeds a. 
with plenty of power in hand for any emergency 
The economical Powermaster 6 answers easily to all the ; - 
demands of modern motoring and, combined with a 2 
Fluid Torque Drive, gives unexcelled all-round aN men 
performance in its class.* 7 cri 
inf 
SAFE, SIMPLE FULL POWER STEERING S 
DeSoto Full Power Steering does 4 5ths of the wre 
work of wheel-turning for you—-whenever the engine is oe 
running—whether moving or standing still. 7 
Parking is child's play, even in tight spots.* ent 
C nec 
EASY, SURE STOPS eT vith 
Just a slight pressure on the brake pedal brings you " te 
to an easy, sure stop under all conditions ina 7 
DeSoto equipped with Power Brakes.* 2 9 
ents 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE | 
of their own volition. It is 
they do not welcome the 
e task of deciding what their 
anadians should or should 


would the Government find 
who could judge, with any 
what reading matter would 
ur morals? Differences in re- 
id ethical beliefs alone would 
ection almost impossible. 
yenators got back on _ solid 
when they pointed out that 
enough laws now for the 


obscene matter. And the 
of opinion which exists 


ose who interpret the laws 
w difficult it is to reach anv 
dgment where words and 
on trial 
or 


SO ago, 


veek an appeal 
a charge of 
for distribu- 
n and picture mat- 
an Ontario court. 


conviction on 
possession 
ne writte 


ird in 
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the justices said the appeal 


One agreed with the 
‘with much difficultv and 
The fifth dissented, not- 
end in modern times to- 
reedom of discussion of 
‘lems, including those in- 


censorship cannot provide 
question which con- 
rals of a nation. In the 
effective cen- 
individual. 
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port shirts and 


ARE disturbed bv the news 
Mme. Elsa Schiaparelli, the 
of women’s 
is agreed tO create a line of 
“swim wear” 
n’s clothing company in the 
States. Mme. Schiaparelli’s 
tive in the U.S. has hasten- 
e us that although the new 
carry the couturier idea 
they will be masculine in 
adaptation.” There is a grim 


designer 


stscript, however. The de- 
in IS to create “garments 
ke and that women will 
nay be, in odd corners of 


who are wise and 
trusted with 
clothes. 


women 
enough to be 
their men’s 


g of 


men, however, are giddy and 


when they are 

nfluence of fashion. They 
ve some rather attractive 
their own field of feminine 
but they have not displayed 
ent in the choice of such 
neckties and to 
th shirts and bathing suits. 
t expect them suddenly to 
e gift of being able to buy 
nents that men like.” 


Creatures 


socks be 


itler’s Art 


ARE about a couple of 
red skilled potters in Cana- 
ly half a dozen or so earn 

trom pottery. We learned 
Jean Cartier, a 28-year-old 
ho was in Toronto recently 
ss the Canadian Guild of 


of the potters are not de- 
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pendent on their skill for g e 
said. “Thev just love s 1S 
Most of them have elr own pec 
Or motor-driven wheels <¢ whic 
thev st their c d some als 
have the special fiz ens which 
their creations are 

Mr. Cartier told us he lived in St 


Jean, Quebec, but was going to move 


to Montreal 
week at /'Ecol 








treal. so I t I move there 
shall live in a large attic. full of art 
istic atmosphere and chts 

We wondered how one ‘gets to b 
a potter. “I studied.” he said. “From 
1949 to 1951 1 was Paris. with t 


>} + ray mcoial cavarnmant 1, 
help Ola provinela government scnoi- 


arship. I studied there under Jean 
Besnard, one of France's better 
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JEAN CARTIER: Ferm. cs well as line end color. 


known ceramists, and I decided that 
was what I wanted to Wher I 
came back, I set up a studio -bre ik- 


do. 


ing away from family tradition, inci- 
dentally. My father and my brotier 
both are lawvers.” 

The results have been satisfactory, 
apparently. “Ceramic not as 
easv to sell here as in Paris,” 
“but you do sell a piece, it 
brings a much better price here ” He 
pointed to an earthenware plaque that 
was fully three feet in diameter. “That 
with washtub. I 

the just 
putting a pastry top on a ple, and thet 
I fired it at about 2,000 degrees Fah- 
Che design 
by painting 


art 1s 
he said, 


when 


the lid of a 
lid with 


started 


of ee 
covered clay, LIKE 


renheit for several hours. 
you on it was done 
wax on the clay before glazing it. I 
am asking $150 for that bit of work. 
You're surprised by the washtub? 
Many things can provide an interest- 
a garbage can lid 


You 


see 


ing basic shape 
or a frying pan, tor example. 






got beaned with 
he 
the 


should have chosen some gentler way 


‘Oat 
a coat 


waiter who wielded 


ing his disapproval, but 


can't ink of anv more appropriate 


method just 


the moment 


Tt 


to 


WisNes go [Nis Weer 


Against the Wishy-washy 
OUR BESI S 


g Trustee W. J. Daly of 


and Surburban Separate Schoo! Board 


the Toronto 


} 


\ while ago, t 


Ye Toronto Board ot 


Education was 


for Orangemen, emp 


discussing lea 
absence 
the Board, who wanted to attend 
nual meetings of their organization in 


other cities. Mr. Dalv, whose chu 


is not beloved bv the Orangemen 
might well have been crusty about 
it, but he wasn’t. Indeed, he thought 
they should get leave of absence with 


pay, because 


“T respect the Orange Order more 


than I do the wishy-washy people, 


con nf then 
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using Parliament as a 
was shown in able fashion a couple 
of years ago by the CCF members, 
R. R. Knight and Angus MacInnis. 
The latter remarked: “If anything 
needed to show the ridiculous 
which we handle this situa- 
tion, it is that one man should spon- 
three hundred of these 
divorce bills on which any member 
of this House, under the rules of pro- 
cedure, is entitled to ask questions.” 
Then Mr. Knight contributed: “Here 
we are, a court of 262 judges to pass 
upon this case, and it appears that 
only one of us has read the evidence.” 

The other have their 
own laws, but they are all in a tragic, 
cruel muddle. A wife in British Col- 
umbia or Alberta could obtain a 
divorce on a plea of bestiality; in 
Nova Scotia, the courts would con- 
sider physical cruelty; in New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island, fri- 
gidity and impotence are grounds for 
innulment. But generally speaking, 
adultery provides the only presently 
No consideration is 


divorce court 


Were 


Way In 


sor two or 


prov inces 


acceptable plea. 
given such logical reasons for divorce 
as desertion and insanity. 

The result is that legal procedure 
degenerates into a bitter farce. It is 
not particularly difficult to get a di- 
vorce, 1f vou can afford it. Either you 
can commit adultery and thereby pro- 
vide legal evidence, or you can go 
through a dirty bit of play-acting with 
appear in 
court with a lot of doctored evidence. 
If you do not flinch from becoming 
in adulterer or a perjurer. you can 
get vour divorce: otherwise, the law 


professional stooges and 


forces vou to continue with what may 
be a mockery of marriage. 
Divorce is properly a_ provincial 
matter. The social and financial prob- 
involved in desertion have to 
be tackled locally. Care of the insane 
the province. 
closer to the 


have to serve At pres- 


lems 


is the responsibility of 
Provincial courts are 
people they 
ent the power to legislate upon mar- 
riage, divorce and annulment 
with the Federal Government, but a 
minor amendment to the _ British 
North America Act could transfer this 
power to the Provinces The way 


would then be clear for the Provinces 


rests 


to put some sanity into the divorce 
aWws 

: 
Ottawa’s Aerials 


aldermen have not 


# OTTAWA'S 
found any 
their bylaws during the past couple 


more Omissions in 


weeks, so as things stand now, an 
Ottawan who buys a TV set must still 
permission before he can 
put an aerial on his house 

According to first reports from the 
( apital, Mavor ( Whitton 
was for keeping the Ottawa skvline 


all I V aer 


harlotte 


Ciear Of 


thought they 


ials; apparently she 


would intrude among 
the wires and poles which now 
that skvline. Another theory 


was that she did not wish her subjects 


decorate 
to be exposed to the contaminating 


! 


influence of foreign TV. In any case, 
there was a sharp public outcry, and 
the city council, after taking another 
look at the TV bylaw, found that 
some words had been left out in the 
original draft; the purpose was not to 
ban aerials, they said, but only to give 
citv officials some control over them. 

As far as we know, the aldermen 
have not yet explained how they pro- 
pose to put their bylaw into fair prac- 
tice, or what justification there can 


be for such officiousness. 


The Popcorn Business 


i WHEN CANADA'S popcorn manu- 
6 facturers were holding _ their 


annual convention in Toronto’s King 
Edward Hotel the other day, we 
dropped in to see how matters stood 
in the business of crunch and crinkle. 
We soon were deep in conversation 
with Syd Spiegel, who founded his 


hs 


a 





We started to say something about 
popcorn in theatres, and Mr. Spiegel 
gestured toward massive, gleaming 
machines arranged around the room. 
“Look how attractive they are.” he 
said. “How could you resist buying 
popcorn from machines like that? 
Why, the very smell would hold you 
rooted to the spot. And now we're 
using the crinkle-proof bag. It doesn't 
matter how much vou squeeze these 
bags. or blow into them, they don’t 
make a sound. And these bags won't 
hold water—at one time bovs used 
to fill the empty bags with water and 
drop them from. the theatre bal- 
conies. 

How much popcorn is eaten? Mr. 
Spiegel estimated the annual Cana- 
dian consumption to be about 5 mil- 
lion pounds. Doing a swift calculation 
on the back of a pink pad, he figured 
that even before it was cooked it 
would fill 3,750 railway cars. “And 


es x 


SYD SPIEGEL: How could you resist buying? 


own company in Toronto and became 
a serious student of popcorn after he 
parted company with the Armed 
Services at the end of World War II. 

‘We're discussing taxes now,” said 
Mr. Spiegel, who, at 38 years of age, 
carries 150 pounds on his 5-foot 
9-inch frame. “There’s a discrimina- 
tory tax on popcorn. The Govern- 
ment should either take it off, or put 
chip and 
beginning to 


it on the potato cereal 
people, too—they're 
move in on us. 

The thought of taxes did not curb 
his enthusiasm, “Did you 
know that popcorn is one of the 
richest foods you can buy?” he 
asked. “It contains protein, minerals 
and vitamins. This isn’t just sales talk 

we have a booklet prepared from 
statistics issued by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, saying so. And 
all the time research is continuing to 
The industry 


however. 


improve the product. 
makes a regular grant to a couple of 
experiment 


universities in lowa, to 


with crossing strains and testing corn.” 


each bit of that corn would expand 
something like 30 times on cooking,” 
he said. “As a matter of fact, unless 
it multiplies by at least that much, 
we don’t sell it. We have an elaborate 
machine to test the expansion of corn 
when heated.” 

Mr. Spiegel recently became the 
first Canadian to be elected to the 
executive of the International Pop- 
corn Association. “I’m fascinated by 
the work,” he said. We thought it 
wise to leave, at that point, before 
he found out we didn’t like popcorn. 


Old Vie to Stratford 


2 AS MR. and Mrs. Alec Guinness 
and their young son landed in 
New York early last week, there was 
a great gnawing of fingernails among 
the people who last year got Mr. 
Guinness to agree to play in the 
Shakespearian Festival which will be 
held in Stratford, Ont., this July and 
August. The Festival needed $90,000 
to keep up with construction costs. 


Mr. Guinness had no 
worries. “His expenses will 
Tom Patterson, the Festiv 


eral manager said. “He has | gyz-. 


p<: S0Ng i e ‘| 
‘a Capi 


a en. 1 Du N 


agains 


antee, and that will be met.” 4 be bi 


actor, when he arrived in 
this week, did not appear t 
concerned with his own pi 
much more interested in th 
the Festival itself. “This is a 


ront be cv 
0 et innoe 
i\ n . sand 


e te of sters 


ful thing you have started he h possit 
said. “It would bein everlast) 2 pi; years 
if it did not come off prope. thy once 


first time, because it will 
difficult the next time. I am 
Stratford this week to look a 
I understand it’s absolutely 

His roles at the Festival 
the King of France in All's } 


Ends Well and Richard 111. Tw © plays 


will be presented this 
ducer Tyrone Guthrie arri 
until then Mr. Guinness said 


be studying his lines and f 


seas Re 
hearsals will start June 1, at pro. 


Attieg his 


be mor Ottay 


t > Site THI 
{ The that 1 


argun 
\ in sociel 
he wouk withour k 


Winnipes 


costumes. “I like to be sure, a 


time, that costumes fit well, 


The 39-year-old actor has ; 


a Solid reputation in North 
from such films as The 

Great Expectations and Kin 
and Coronets. New 
ber his fine performance as 
invited Guest in The Cockt 
at the Henry Miller 
years ago. The British know 


Yorkers men 


Theatre three 


> he said IE I 
away in 
A mer crease in 
M udlark committed 
d Hear: nent Will 
; 
police offic 
t Ur so ion 


P. coal OWS hack 


i 


him best 


as one of the brighter stars 


Old Vic galaxy. 

His Shakespearian acting 
period of 19 years. For 18 n 
worked as a copywriter in a 
advertising agency, then turn 


stage in 1934. In November of that 


year, he played Osric and 1 
Plaver in Hamlet, and from 
his Shakespearian roles tel 

of his mastery of his pro 


COVETS 
WK ins 


Lond : can counte 
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t StOr 
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through the Apothecary in Kon p fee gu 


and Juliet, Aguecheek in 
Night, and the Groom in R 
to Romeo and Hamlet. 


Freedom from the So 


THE SONS of Freedom 
Q members of a Doukho 
have been bombing and 
through the Kootenays ag 
Robert Bonner, Attorney-Ge 
British Columbia, has been 
trying to persuade the Fede 
ernment to do something 
Sons. 

Although the Sons operate 
ish Columbia, they are trul 
eral problem. The powers 0! 
vince are limited; and 1 
Federal authorities who a 
Doukhobors to enter the ¢ 

There are four ways © 
with the Sons: they can be 
to continue their mad exh 
and their destruction of p! 
public property; they can b 
placed in special camps: 
be isolated from decent c 
being transferred to some ¢ 
of the country where the o 
they can injure will be 
they can be induced—firn 
out of the country. The 
courses have nothing to |! 
them; the third might be 
but the only satisfactory 
the problem is to get rk 
troublesome people, perma 
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~ Capi ‘| Punishment 


1 pb) NOT see how. you can argue 
agains. -apital punishment. It would 
be ba. yes, for an innocent man to 
ted—but it is better for one 
innoce | man to die than for a thou- 


sand tal murderers (like the mon- 
sters chan and Jackson, for in- 
stanc to go on living—and even, 
possi to be let loose after some 
vears prison to prey on society 
once 
Ottay STANLEY WILSON 
rHI \RE many more arguments 


ipital punishment than the 
used, narsely, the chance 


that inocent person could be sent 
to the ows ... The Christian doc- 
trine forgiveness is only one such 
argument. . . It is a confession by 
societ\ that it cannot cure the patient 
withou: killing him. 
Winnipes JAMES FRASER 
IF lilt DEATH penalty were done 
away with, you would see a vast in- 
crease in the number of murders 


committed in this country. That state- 
ment will be supported by every 
police officer . Britain tried it not 
so long ago, but had to put the gal- 
ows back as a deterrent to vicious 
crime 

Calgar N. T. WILLOUGHBY 


| Hope you keep on with your 


criticism of capital punishment 

It is incredible that a civilized society 
can countenance legal killing 
nlood revenge by society for sins 
whic often the fault of society 
Ha R. A. COLQUHOUN 


chance of error,” is a very 
gument against capital pun- 

The taking of life by the 

state t only a temporal law, but 
1s one as well. The taking of 
s case is justified by religious 


/ ESTHER MCLEAN 


‘Ss a delayed action system 


WOU most just. In this system the 
deat ilty would be automatic in 
cases ere no doubt existed, but if 
the ce could show any reason- 
ible ot at all then a sentence of 
fe risonment would be pro- 
nou however, if within a fixed 
peri oubt still existed, then the 
sente t life imprisonment would 
rem rmanent. On the other hand 


time, proof of innocence 
‘d guilt (involvement only) 


deve |, then the life sentence 
woul dropped entirely, or modi- 
p fed t ¢ proper degree of tolerance. 
ra ice was proved, suitable re- 


stitut on the part of the state 
woul In order. 


Di penalties for treason are 
Th questionable. It is doubtful 
‘Net the prospect of death is in 
tselt otent deterrent, particularly 

dg ‘ical involvements . . . Al- 
nou ¢ first reaction of most of 
oats no punishment is too severe 


tor, what punishment can 
effective deterrent to such 


Actio Loyalty should be ac- 
~epte an absolute duty by each 
oa » to instil it irrefutably in 
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WOOP 


our children. This is the only truly 
effective deterrent to tre 
Arvida, Que. R. A. Wyman 


ason. 


Canteen Funds 


MR. GARNER (SATURDAY NIGHT 
April 25), implies that all monies dis- 
tributed to the Provinces from the 
First World War Canteen Funds 
were mishandled. 

Ontario received 41 per cent of the 
total distributed or $1,039,528.45. 


The Trustees of the Ontario Canteen 
Fund began operations in 1928 and 
since that time have distributed to 


veterans and their dependents $1.- 
133,491.11 in grants to alleviate dis- 
tress or assist in education. This 
work is still going on unabated an 
the fund presently has a balance as 
of March 31st, 1953, of $598,202.53 


During the life of the fund 77,476 
applications have been dealt with and 
of these 48,559 have been given 
assistance. : 

The present Trustees assumed of- 
fice on June Ist, 1949. From this 
date to March 3lst, 1953, applica- 
tions for assistance numbered 6,869, 
of which 4,817 were given aid to the 
extent of $113,236.58 ... 

; It was the Ontario Canteen 
Fund that first sought the co-opera- 
tion of the medical profession in 
making settlement of medical ex- 
penses when the veteran was in finan- 
cial difficulties. 

Toronto T. M. MEDLAND 
Chairman, Trustees, Ontario Canteen 


Fund 


Wheat Agreement 


IN YOUR Ottawa Letter it is stated 
(a) that the Canadian Government 
was afraid to recommend a price ceil- 
ing lower than $2.05 because it might 
offend President Eisenhower's admin- 
istration; (b) that it is a well-known 
fact that a great many farmers in te 
West would be quite happy to accept 
a ceiling of $2.00; (c) that the British 
have good reason to hope that they 
will be able to buy wheat for less tian 
$2.05 and maybe even as low as $1.80 
some time during the next three years. 

As one of the five farm adviser; to 
the Canadian Government’s negoiiat- 
ing team at Washington, I hasten to 
assure you that the offer made by 
Canada. namely a floor of $1.55 and 
a ceiling of $2.05, had the unanimous 
support of the five farm advisers. We 
are concerned that Canada be friendly 
with all nations, and I would suggest 
that in this instance we are at least 
equally concerned that the 42 import- 
ing nations, the prospective buyers of 
our Canadian wheat, should have no 
more reason to resent the Canadian 
attitude than would the United States 
government. We appreciate that our 
greatest competitor in the sale of 
wheat is the United States and that it 
is the only competitor requiring the 
same kind of hard currency dollars as 


ea 





to what 
vour Otta 


In r 








even 
-“Vear 
est in the principles of this mult 
I I 
teral trade arrangement that there 
is a floor and a ceiling price id that 
wheat mav trade freely anvwhere be- 
tween the two levels. The importir 
nations’ only obligation is to 
wheat at the floor—not at the ceiling 
The exporters’ obligation is to. sel 


wheat at a price not exceeding the 
ceiling. if called upon to do so. In 
other words, Britain under this Agree- 
ment is assured that she may have her 
quantitvV named in the in 


price not greater than $ 


viously she will not pav $2.05 if she 


O5 and ob- 


can buy wheat elsewhere for anything 
less. If she was able to buy wheat out- 
side the Agreement for something less 
than $2.05, Canada and the United 
States and Australia would have no 
option but to offer it to her at a com- 
petitive price 

I would also remind vou that $1.55, 
named as the floor in the present 
Agreement, is only five cents above 
the $1.50 floor named in the Agree 
ment signed in 1949 
Winnipeg W. J. PARKER 
Preside nt, Manitoba Pool Elevators 


Crown and Unity 


DAVID FE. ARMSTRONG of Edmonton 
claims that the Monarchy does not 
unite Canadians 

My husband has twice been de- 
feated as a candidate for parliament 
The wife of one of the men who 
actually worked for the other party 
is a member of the Chapter of the 
IODE to which I belong. In that or- 
ganization, I find I agree completely 
with this woman belonging to an op- 
posing political — party. We have 
identical loyalty to the Monarch and 
wish to retain our ties with the 
Commonwealth for our mutual 
protection and well being. Without 
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Martin’s Millions 


Mrs. Finch 


By Hi GH GARNER 


x \\ CANADIANS are the most 
cent people in the world 
when comes to talking about our 


own achievements. Let another coun- 
try embark on a humanitarian pro- 
gram of any kind and we shout in 


chorus. “Why don’t we do something 
ike that?” 

The truth of the matter is that we 
we doing something like that. Our 
National Health Program today is 
ittracting the world’s medical and 
Public Health attention, but we, as 
Canadians, can’t see it for the mote 
of inferiority in our eye. 

The one man in Canada who can 
see it clearly, who assisted at its birth 
and is guiding its growth, is the Hon. 
Paul Martin, Federal Minister of 
National Health and Welfare. When 
he talks of it he drops his parliamen- 
tary manner and his speech reflects 


S the dedication of a visionary—but 


one who has seen his vision come 
bo lide 


Paul Martin says, “The Govern- 


Fment’s basic policy—and_ its only 


policy—-in the field of Public Health, 
ring the best of health care 
within the reach of every Canadian. 


7 


| We have been criticized by some for 
} doing too much—as if that is pos- 
sible; and we have been criticized 
by others for not doing enough. 
Every political party is on record as 
p favoring some sort of Health Insur- 
ance, and we believe that our methods 
of trying to attain this are the best. 
p If we con prevent a large percentage 
of sickness through our program, and 
cure much of the sickness that is left, 
we believe we are on the way to 
attainii our goal. But mark this well, 
our Notional Health Program is the 


bigges! undertaking of its kind by any 


feder rency in the world.” 

The National Health Program is 
dig all ight, and its size alone makes 
it diffi |t to comprehend, or to hold 
aloft ore others as an example of 
Our prcress. A wise man once said 
that th biggest thing in the world is 
1 thine small enough to be seen, and 
trying describe a national health 


] ; on . . 
plan will cost $250 million dur- 
ing the next five years alone, is like 


describe Niagara in terms of so 
many ‘Ds of water. 
The ‘ational Health Program was 


inaugu ted on May 14, 1948, and 
introdu od to Canada, through Par- 
lamen! by the late Wiliam Lyon 
“a King, who was_ then 

© “tinister. The program was 
design to set up several badly 
needed projects in the field of Na- 
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tional Public Health. For this pur- 
pose, an initial sum of $30 million 
was set aside to be given as grants to 
the various provinces (which, under 
our system, administer Public Health 
projects in Canada). 

The projects chosen as the first to 
be launched and which were to be 
supported by annual Federal allot- 
ments were: a General Public Health 
Grant, a Tuberculosis Control Grant, 
Mental Health Grant, Crippled Chil- 
dren Grant, Professional Training 
Grant, and a Public Health Research 
Grant. Two other projects, a Cancer 
Control Grant and a Hospital Con- 
struction Grant, were offered to the 
provinces on a matching dollar for 
dollar basis. Of $66 million given for 
hospital construction, only $35 mil- 
lion was taken up by the provinces, 
and of $17.5 million offered for can- 
cer contro! by the Federal Govern- 
ment, less than $8 million was match- 
ed by the provincial governments. 
Besides these, allotments already in 
force, such as the Venereal Disease 
Control Grant, which dates back to 
1919, and is an outright gift, were 
greatly increased. 

From 1948 to the present, these 
Grants have totalled $167 million, of 
which $94 million has been taken up 
by the provinces. This money was 
used primarily to increase hospital 
accommodation, to train qualified 
health workers, to purchase much 
needed equipment, etc. It was spread 
through 3,000 individual health pro,- 
ects between 1948 and 1950, and this 
number has increased from year to 
vear until there were 3,600 projects 
studied and approved in the last 
twelve months alone. 


$8 LIKE MANY such undertakings, 
the National Health Program 3e- 
gan as the result of some casual con- 
versations. In 1946, when Louis St. 
Laurent and Paul Martin were Cana- 
da’s delegates to the United Nations, 
they discussed Public Hea!th and 
Health Insurance, and Martin found 
a ready and enthusiastic listener in 
Mr. St. Laurent. These talks, and the 
tentative programs which evolved 
from them, reached the ears of Prime 
Minister William Lyon Mackenzie 
King. In December of that year, dur- 
ing a Cabinet re-shuffle, he called Mr. 
St. Laurent and proposed Paul Martin 
for the post of Minister of National 
Health and Welfare. 

Mr. Martin was reluctant to ac- 
cept, for he thought the job should be 
given to one of the medical profes- 
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HON. PAUL MARTIN: Dedication to a vision. 


sion. This, he was told, was an error: 
what was needed more than medical 
knowledge or background was a man 
who had the strength to push through 
hitherto untried ideas in the field of 
Public Health. Martin accepted the 
portfolio in December, 1946. 

Here was a Minister, who had 
been devoting his time and talents to 
a job he had been trained for—legal 
argument and international diplo- 
macy—suddenly thrown into the 
arena with such champions of jealous 
medical partisanship as_ professional 
groups, provincial health authorities, 
private clinics and laboratories, mu- 
nicipal governments, and university 
medical schools. 

They challenged him with the old 
cry of the entrenched to the upstart: 
“What do you know about Public 
Health?” In answer, he sought the 
advice of three of the most prominent 
medical men in Canada. With these 
three (who have asked that their 
names not be used, for professional 
reasons) supplying the knowledge, 
and Martin supplying the get-up-and- 
go, a preliminary survey was made 
of the most important projects need- 
ed to be started before any National 
Health Insurance Plan could be got 
under way. The initial projects listed 
earlier were the result. 

Paul Martin does not move through 
the intricacies of his position blindly. 
Every move he makes, from the high 
level of Government policy to the 
prosaic level of carrying out a plan, 
is preceded by conferences with his 
medical advisory committee, provin- 
cial health authorities, and the med- 
ical profession. When a_ research 
project is planned, he is advised by a 
five-man board of research scientists. 
From all these groups he has always 
received unstinted support and advice. 

But to go back before the National 
Health Program was launched. In 
1947 it was felt that a cancer re- 
search survey was necessary in Can- 
ada, to prevent overlapping of proj- 
ects and to find out the state of can- 
cer research in this country. For this 
survey it was imperative that the best 


authority in the world be engaged: 

Prominent cancer specialists in this 
country agreed that the best man 
available was Stanford Cade, who 
was later knighted for his cancer re- 
search in Great Britain. Sir Stanford 
made a _ coast-to-coast survey and 
reported his findings to the Govern- 
ment. In all the country there were 
only two cancer research projects in 
operation (there are now 112) and, 
on the advice of his medical col- 
leagues the Minister of Health de- 
cided to see what could be done in 
this important field. 


F EARLY in 1947, the representa- 
tives of all medical schools, can- 
cer societies and provincial health 
authorities were called to Ottawa for 
a conference, the result of which is 
the Canadian Cancer Institute, today 
one of the most efficient and best- 
known institutions of its kind in the 
world. 

Four years later, Sir Stanford Cade 
returned to Canada. When he got 
back to England, he wrote: “Canada 
has achieved more in the past four 
years than any other country in bring- 
ing to the people centres of consulta- 
tion and treatment where help can be 
obtained for the victims of cancer.” 

The launching of the National 
Health Program was given wide ac- 
claim by the medical fraternity and 
by those actively engaged in Public 
Health, but it was never fully under- 
stood by the public, who were to be 
its only beneficiaries. 

Instead of being a source of pride 
and achievement to provincial and 
municipal bodies (who share in its 
work and results), the program has 
been the target of critical arrows 
aimed by men too puny to realize its 
value or too blind to see its real 
direction. 

Occasionally, some individual or 
group take the time publicly to praise 
the program tor what it is, and for 
what it will eventually mean to Can- 
ada. Though he welcomes such acco- 
lades, from bot’: inside the country 
and out, Health Minister Martin finds 
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Health 


his greatest reward in the 
Plan’s tangible results. 

Having himself spent two years of 
his boyhood in the Pembroke, Ont., 
General Hospital with spinal menin- 
gitis, he knows the heartbreak and 
suffering that follows the onslaught 
of a crippling disease. “The indi- 
vidual human being counts most in 
our program,” he says. “And it is at 
the level of the individual that the 
results can best be seen. 

“A short time ago, I was visiting 
that wonderful institution known as 
the Vancouver Society for Rehabili- 
tation. There was a small boy receiv- 
ing therapy for an arm that he could 
not raise above the level of his shoul- 
der. His plight struck home to me, 
because I, too, am unable to raise my 
arm above my shoulder, due to my 
boyhood illness. I almost offered then 
and there to have our National 
Health Program absorb the complete 
cost of the Vancouver Society.” 

When asked why he did not, he 
explained that the National Health 
Program is not designed to take over 
existing Organizations, but to enlarge 
and spread the work they are doing 

plus introducing new projects— 
throughout the country. He says, “We 
don’t want to replace voluntary effort. 
We will extend it, but not take over.” 

Mar- 


fy NATIONAI 
tin, in a radio May. 


1948, asked for 40,000 more hospital 
beds for Canada. Today, thanks to 
Federal, provincial, municipal and pri- 
effort. we have 46,000 more 
At one time there was no Oc- 
Therapy training; today 
we are training 300 Occupational 
Therapists for Canadian hospitals 
and institutions, paid for under the 
Health Program. Canada is the only 
country in the world conducting re- 
cortisone. New hospitals 
have been established in 144 Cana- 
dian communities under the _ Pro- 
gram’s Hospital Construction project. 
Two million free chest examinations 
are given each year, turning up un- 
suspected, and curable, cases of TB, 
cancer of the lung, etc. In place of 
i7 there are now mental health 
clinics... 

But how sick is a statistic? 

Each cipher in the number of hos- 
pitalized Canadians represents a small 
boy crippled by polio, a mother sepa- 
rated from her children by tuber- 
culosis, a little girl slowly dying of 
leukemia, a strong man wasting away 
with cancer. But let us look at one 
heartwarming statistic brought to life. 

Some time ago Mr. Martin was 
confronted with the figures showing 
the number of people who were re- 
ceiving pensions for the blind. He 
asked his medical colleagues if they 
thought some of these people might 
be made to see again. They were 
skeptical, but said they would give it 
a try. Out of 70 former blind pen- 
sioners who were given surgical treat- 
ment under the National Health Pro- 
gram, 41 were given back their sight 
and were taken off the pension rolls. 
An achievement! If the program had 
done nothing else it would still be 
worth the money spent. 

Over 1.2 million Canadians have 
benefited already under the National 
Health Program. Twenty-five thou- 


Health Minister 
broadcast, 


vate 
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search on 


sand tuberculosis patients have been 
given expensive drugs that would be 
beyond their own means to purchase. 
Half a million infants have received 
the miracle BCG protection against 
tuberculosis. Many children who 
would have been doomed to imbe- 
cility a few vears ago are now being 
examined in mental health clinics and 
sent away for treatment. 

Which brings us to Mrs. Finch. 

She was a deserted wife, who had 
two children, a boy Herbie, nine years 
old, and a girl Edna, six. About two 
years ago Herbie began to show signs 
of being mentally unbalanced. He was 
too quiet most of the time for a nine- 
year-old boy, while at other times he 
became over-excited and unmanage- 
able. Mrs. Finch couldn’t really afford 
it, but she took Herbie to the local 
doctor. The doctor examined Herbie, 
told Mrs. Finch that he was healthy 
enough, and gave her some medicine 
for “his nerves”. 

Herbie’s “nerves” got worse and 
worse until Mrs. Finch had to give 
up her little job to look after him. 
She went on County Relief, and con- 
sidered everything, including suicide, 
as a way out of her troubles. 

Last summer a_ mobile’ mental 
health clinic visited her small com- 
munity in Northern Ontario, and she 
had Herbie examined by the clinic’s 
mental specialists. They advised her 
to have him admitted to a Provin- 
cial mental hospital, which she did, 


and he is given a good chance of 
recovery. 
If you mentioned the National 


Health Program to Mrs. Finch she 
wouldn't Know what you were talk- 
ing about, but it was this program 
which was responsible for sending 
the mobile health clinic to her small 
out-of-the-way town. 

The tuberculosis death rate in Can- 
ada has been more than halved since 
1948. In 1951 it stood at 24.5 per 
100,000 population, last vear it made 
a further drop to 20 per 100,000. 
Health Minister Martin is determin- 
ed to stamp TB out completely with- 
in the next few years. 

Statistics, figures on a graph. Well, 
how about this? 

Two years ago the National Min- 
ister of Health and Welfare was be- 
ing conducted on a tour through a 
TB hospital in Winnipeg, when he 
stopped to speak to a man receiving 
the Government's free health-giving 
streptomycin. The man asked him if 
he would care to take a look at his 
son, who had been gored by a bull, 
and who, for twelve years, had been 
lying at home, completely paralyzed. 
A Minister of the Crown is a busy 
man, and unscheduled visits to sick 
beds are not on his usual itinerary. 
However, Mr. Martin assured the 
father that he would visit the boy. 
He did so, and today, thanks to the 
help given under the National Health 
Program, which paid for his treat- 
ments at Toronto’s Lyndhurst Lodge 
for paraplegics, this young man drives 
his own car and runs his own insur- 
ance business. 

The program is so big that the pub- 
lic is confronted with it every day, 
without realizing it exists. For in- 
stance: at this moment six scientists 
in three Canadian universities are 
conducting experiments on gamma- 
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Control of Television 


VISION must be neither for 
ture Hounds” nor for 
It is for us. 


: 


I 
icksters.” 


| kK as a believer in public 
owners ip and = public control of 
televis The public TV channels 
should »e used in the public interest. 

| am « firm believer in the CBC. It 
has gis-n us for many years a stan- 
dard o: excellence in information, en- 
tertainnient and culture -which is 
unique in North America. It has 
done excellent job of improving 
the taste of the people for good 
music ama and literature. 

To iderstand the problem of 
Canad IV, it is essential to have 
some background in order to avoid 
making the same mistakes twice in a 
ifetime. Those who are advocating 
the case for privately-owned TV point 
out thai it Was private enterprise that 
developed radio in Canada in the 
twenties. They have forgotten, ne- 
glected and in any event omitted to 
mention that they failed to meet 
Canadiin needs, to serve outlying 
districts or to develop any distinctive 


lorm of Canadian radio. They were, 

n the main, outlets for American 
| programs. To remedy this situation, 
B the CBC was established. 
| The issue of TV is building up and 
p soon its great importance will be 
Bmore fully appreciated. The social 
implications of TV and its potential 

moulding the thinking habits of 





B the on cannot be exaggerated. 
ht has been joined to sound and 
b medium of influence in the 
Bp! t the home. It has tremen- 
p dous possibilities for good; mishan- 
p dled. it can do much harm. 
| =| disigree with those who believe 
p Nat We Should pattern our TV system 
Bon tho: ot the United States. After 
ptive \curs, | am sick and tired of the 
B unend “What’'ll You  Have?”, 
p Chlorophyll Green”, and the con- 
B stant iortations to buy, buy, buy 
B soap zor blades, beer, cigarettes, 
B cosme cars, detergents and dill 
pickle. T rebel against the thought 
B of ha my viewing largely restrict- 
ped to ‘ose programs which adver- 
g tisers will sell these and similar 
B prod 
Bp i object to advertising as a 
B matte principle. It can be infor- 
matiy seful and intelligent, but it 


pshould sot monopolize our TV chan- 






B nels a steady parade of comedy, 
pquizze anel programs, western mo- 
m VIE ind scratchy), and gangster 
and tery films with their weird 
sorieh stol shots and bodies falling 
phere. 1 there. That is the daily 
5 Ame diet of the TV viewer. It is 
silly insulting. There must be 
‘ome .--ape from those who are hip- 
ped he advertising angle to the 
exclusi) of all else. 
I\ the greatest advertising and 
Sales ‘lum known to mankind, and 


Private VV is trying to hit the jack- 
Pot wii it, 
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There should be room in our TV 
schedules for those types of programs 
which may not be commercially 
popular but which would provide in- 
teresting viewing for Canadians. Very 
definitely there must be a place in 
Canadian TV for educational pur- 
poses. Otherwise we waste the tre- 
mendous potentialities of this electro- 
nic marvel. TV has much to offer 
Canada but we must use TV and not 
have it use us. 

If we do not use courage and 
common sense now in establishing a 
Canadian TV system, we will wake 
up some day to find that the most 
powerful means of communication 
yet devised by man has degenerated 
into a living room billboard. 

Commercial interests in this coun- 
try are impatient. They want one of 
the country’s great natural resources, 
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DAVID A. CROLL, who argues 
the case for CBC-controlled TV. 


our invaluable TV channels (which 
by international agreement are limited 
in number), thrown open to anyore 
who has the money to open a station 
—granting to a handful of people the 
right to give us only the programs 
they want to broadcast. If commer- 
cial radio is any indication of what 
we could expect from such a hodge 
podge arrangement, the sales eff2ct- 
iveness of a program would be the 
main yardstick. This is the dollars 
and cents method. 

It is not good enough for Canada 
—not good enough for a vigorous 
nation standing on the threshold of 
greatness, requiring the utilization of 
all our resources in the building of a 
country where the people are pos- 
sessed with the notion that they are 
at the beginning of big things. There 
is still time for us to do something 
about TV. We must not pass up the 
opportunity. 

The government, with the help of 
the Massey Commission, has decided 
on a common sense TV _ policy. 
Briefly, its objective is to provide TV 
service to as many as possible, as 
quickly as possible, but, above all, to 


make certain that we develop a bal- 
anced TV service which will meet 
the needs and tastes of all Canadians. 

In our development of TV, we 
must be both cautious and bold. We 
cannot afford costly mistakes in this 
very expensive medium, yet we must 
develop the potentialities of this great 
electronic marvel. TV is a _ good 
thing and, like most good things, 
costs money. , 

For many years the CBC, and the 
CBC alone, spent substantial sums in 
the investigation of American, British 
and European TV. It has learned a 
great deal from them, and now has 
the benefit of their knowledge and 
technical know-how. CBC knows 
some of the mistakes others made 
and so can avoid many of the pit- 
falls, profiting from the experience of 
others. The “go slow” policy and the 
apparent lag were foreseen and 
planned as being beneficial to Cana- 
dian TV. 

I am convinced that because of the 
cost, commercial TV could not pro- 
vide us with the service we have a 
right to expect. Sheer lack of dollars 
and cents would limit any commercial 
service. The only alternative is to 
provide and pay for a balanced ser- 
vice. Mindful of our relatively small 
population, scattered over vast dis- 
tances, we must realize there are 
many things we can do collectively 
which we cannot do_ individually. 
That is the history of our country. 

Consequently, the government be- 
lieves that, as in radio, Canada’s 
needs can best be met by a basic 
system of public ownership, with 
necessary and reasonable financial 
support, supplemented by publicly- 
controlled private ownership. 

To bring TV to as many different 
parts of Canada as possible, the gov- 
ernment has announced, in effect, 
that CBC TV stations will be built 
in Vancouver, Winnipeg, Ottawa and 
Halifax, in addition to present stations 
at Toronto and Montreal, and that 
applications from private enterprisers 
will be considered for all other points 
not within the coverage areas of 
CBC stations. Several private applica- 
tions already have been approved. 

The government statement said 
plainly that there would be ample op- 
portunity for publicly-controlled pri- 
vate enterprise in TV. Apparently 
some private interests want to build 
a house before the foundation is in. 
The foundation of TV in Canada 
should be a system of public owner- 
ship. This was the recommendation 
of a Royal Commission, a group of 
intelligent, thoughtful Canadians, 
headed by Canada’s present Gover- 
nor-General, the Rt. Honorable Vin- 
cent Massey. 

Those who criticize would brush 
away the patient, arduous work of 
this group, which travelled the length 
and breadth of Canada to get the 
thoughts of hundreds of groups rep- 
resenting thousands of Canadians in 
all walks of life, including business 
groups, farm groups, labor organiza- 
tions, parents’ representatives, and 
educational groups. Through these 
organizations, Canadian citizens were 
given a direct voice in the formula- 
tion of our general TV policy. 

The large majority of these repre- 
sentative groups called for a system 
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of deve'opment similar to that fol- 
lowed in radio, where emphasis is 
laid on public enterprise supplement- 
ed by publicly-controlled private en- 
erprise. 

[he views of these people are being 
ignored by a handful of Canadians 
whose prime motive seems to be the 
dollar profit which can be made from 
this new medium. I have no objec- 
tion to anvone making a profit, but 
profits must be secondary until we 


have established a solid foundation 


~ 


for the future of TV in Canada. 

It seems to me that as a Member 
of Parliament I have the responsibi- 
lity, with my colleagues, of keeping 
the costs of public TV down and yet 
provide funds for a reasonably ade- 
quate service. It Is good public busi- 
revenue-producing 
centres such as Toronto and Mon- 
treal to the CBC. These centres are 
not merely points for CBC stations. 
They are national production centres 
from which programs will go to all 


ness to assign 


parts of Canada, including those 
served by private stations. Thus view- 
ers in all parts of Canada served by 
TV stations will benefit from CBC 
commercial revenues in Toronto and 
Montreal and the support necessary 
from public funds will be lessened. 

I should like, at this juncture, to 
puncture a canard. The opponents 
ot the TV policy are going about the 
country whispering that residents of 
Toronto and Montreal are the chosen, 


favored people. Nothing is further 
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think of our children and 
itions ahead. 


vit ice the facts of Canada, the 
econ of TV, as well as the po- 
enti: \e must inevitably come to 
the ¢ sion that we would be fool- 
sh it not to plan our TV service 
so th may be used by all of us 
ICC to our needs. 

Wi \e before us the experience 
of B 1, the United States and 
Weste Europe. Let’s make sure we 
Ise If 

I\ viewed by more children 
than ts. They spend almost as 
mucl ie before the TV screen as 
thes at their studies at school. 
We anada are formulating the 
polic 1 the future. Private inter- 
ests n that the taxpayer should 
not be asked to stand the enormous 
cost ‘ved. What do they mean 
by cosi’ I ask parents: is money the 
onls e you pay? Is TV to be al- 
lowed to enter your home because 
t is cheap? There is more to the 
price 1 the cost of the set. 

American TV isn’t all bad. It has 
high spots that are very good indeed 
but 1 are rare and submerged in 
i flood of bad programs. Even now 
the\ trying to correct the over- 
emphasis on advertising. They wish 
they could turn the clock back and 
have another start at TV. It would 
he diferent, yes, very much different. 

In the United States a TV viewer 
can turn to One or more of a dozen 


channels. In Canada, where for years 
he will be limited to a few channels, 


he must not be rendered helpless by 
his inability to escape from a barrage 
of commercialism. 

What the Government can do and 
is doing, private enterprise won't do 


it doesn’t pay. Making a 
d giving good programs aren’t 
ily joined like Siamese twins. 
lust remain the property of 
ple and must be developed 
trolled by them, not by the 
promoters of breakfast food, soap, 
cosmetics and patent medicines. No 


matter how much money they have, 
tm ot be enough. 

These are the formative years. We 
need make up our minds. Will 
sponsorship of our TV come from 
the sor or the listener, or both? 

















The facts of Canada call for both, 
but under public ownership and pub- 
licly-controlled private enterprise. 

I began this article by saying that 
TV must be neither for “Culture 
Hounds” nor “Hucksters.” It must 


be for you. Davip CROLI 


Mr. Croll is the Liberal Member 
of Parliament for the Toronto-Spa- 
dina constituency. In next week's 
issue, the other side of the argu- 
ment will be given, with the presen- 
tation of the case for private enter- 
prise in television. 


This Wicked World 


The Church of Scotland temper- 
ance committee condemned British 
brewers, who plan to mark the Coro- 
nation with a double-strength beer. 


A Belleville (Ont.) thief stole 100 
shoes from the parked car of a 
Toronto salesman All the shoes 
were for the same foot. 


Dill Pace, of Sweetwater, Texas, 
complained to the police that prank- 
sters, during a month-long series of 
raids, had stolen one shoe from each 
of his 15 pairs. 


Police asked John Shannon in St. 
Louis if he had broken the window 
of a local poultry store and stolen 
a duck. He retorted: “I don’t know 
a thing about it.” Then there was a 
loud quack from inside his shirt. 
Shannon went to jail. 


In Chicago, a masseur accused of 
pinching a policewoman customer 
was pinched by her in return. Wil- 
liam Kritinar, charged with “excess- 
ively amorous” massaging, was fined 
$125. a 


Someone snatched 27,000 canned 
worms from Kesinger’s Worm Farm, 
Arcadia, Cal., on the eve of the 
opening of the fishing season. 


Joseph A. Goyer told a judge in 
Portland, Me., that he wanted to dis 
solve his marriage. His bride had 
thrown the wedding cake at him and 
given him a black eye. 
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Coronation and the Queen’s.Musick 3 


s THE CORONATION Is to be looked 
upon as having at least three 
different aspects. 

It is the leading religious ceremony 
of the Anglican church. As far as the 
church is concerned, the Queen is not 
sO much crowned as anointed. She 
takes Holy Orders of a unique kind, 
and the ceremonies have much in 
common with those for the installa- 
tion of a priest, or bishop. 

It is also the leading political cere- 
mony of the British Constitution. 
From this point of view the Queen, 
after having been carefully sworn by 
many oaths and safeguards to pro- 
tect the liberties of her subjects, is 
allowed to take her place in the struc- 
ture of British government, and is 
therefore crowned and enthroned. 

Finally, it is the leading ceremony 
of earthly splendor, and exhibits like 
a kind of living museum the ancient 
panoply of former times, especially 
that of the feudal system. From this 
point of view it is a unique assembly 
of the constituents of the realm, the 
nobility, gentry, clergy and commons, 
all displaying the proper evidences of 
their several conditions. That the real 
structure of society is ceasing to cor- 
respond even partially to this nominal 
structure is something that will not 
likely influence the coronation cere- 
mony for some years to come, in 
view of the fact that the present 
ceremony still preserves the arriere- 
han, the device of lesser tenants swear- 
ing fealty not only to their irzmediate 
superiors, but also directly to the 
crown. This device to cut down the 
possibilities of revolt was instituted 
by William the Conqueror, and does 
not have too much application to 
present conditions. But there it is, 
all the same. 

But why is the Music Department 
sull regurgitating information which 
is becoming by now’ unendurably 
boring? These three aspects of the 
Coronation make it three times over 
an important musical occasion. 

There exist HMV recordings of 
the Coronation of George the Sixth, 
and these are well worth hearing. 
Some of them are virtually unobtain- 
able; for instance, the record which 
contains the resounding performance 
of Zadok the Priest and Nathan the 
Prophet, by Handel. Incidentally, we 
shall hear this music again at this 
coronation. But even though this and 
one or two other items are very hard 
to get, the recordings of the last 
coronation contain much fine choral 
music, rendered somewhat muddy by 
the echoes in the Abbey, and the most 
dashing and iridescent fanfares that 
can possibly be imagined. This spe- 
cial effort can only be had by collect- 
ing a good body of trumpeters and 
allowing them to let fly to the limit 
of their lungs in a really large build- 


. tuated by cascades of silver notes 








ing (Westminster Abbey will do pf 
fectly). The noise alone is i: descr: [ie 
able, and yet it is a heavenly clang : 
that lifts you out of your seat by 4 bd 
sheer play of decibels, and di ops JiR 
down again at the end, an evhaus[i 
and a better man. 

This is part of the Coronation 
sidered as pure ceremony, and ow 
sidered as a political feature. Th: 
is nothing like a flourish of ‘rump; 
to lend emphasis to the importa; 
of an occasion; and every point 
the long ceremony is suitably pu 


























Indeed, among the members of: 
Queen’s Household, you will find; 
only the Bargemaster, the Poet | 
reate, the Keeper of the Swans, : 
Shower of State Apartments, the §, 





vevor of Pictures and the Surv 195 
of Works of Art (a nice distinct AR 
which the Canadian Nationa! Ex)* and | 
tion picture gallery might do wel fe 
ponder), but also the Master of oy 10 = 
Queen’s Musick. At present this of : 

is held by Sir Arnold Bax, succe a 
ing Sir Walford Davies, succeed: 1 


Sir Edward Elgar. Earlier, He 
Purcell’s father and Dr. Wi 
Boyce held the office. These ar 
the names I have heard of in the 
which you will find (as I did 
Groves’ Dictionary of Music 
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B THE Queen’s Band of Musick Miss 
which Sir Arnold is Master) \ inaeaiiias 


ancient institution, dating bach 
least to Edward the Fourth, th 
in its present form it was estab 
by Charles the Second. The Mi 
of the Queen’s Musick, and iné 
the Queen’s Musick itsel!, § 
therefore remind us, at the Con 
tion, of the aspect of pageantry 
of historical continuity which 
long ceremony symbolizes. 

But it is in its capacity as 
ligious ceremony that the Coron 
will contain most music. We 
hear, throughout the service (to! 
as a service that we now think 0 
the voices of the Chapel Royal B 
in song. One of these anthems’ 
Dr. Healey Willan, a distinc!\on “! 
he richly deserves, and hich 
should immediately let him knot 
appreciate, instead of including 
commemorative remarks © the 
tieth anniversary of his death. 

Most of the Coronation 
forms episodes of repose. It au 
the principal figures to rest 4 
while, or to move with the appt 
ate state and dignity from one} 
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of the building to another For 4 
purpose, music is able 1) pm 

diversion without distracticn, 

give the appropriate emot.ondl ‘ 

to the various divisions of the ‘i Fl 
tion to the Holy Order of mot"fie nr | | 
The Anglican ritual has ‘ong * ” 
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God by means of music. Here it re- 
ceives its finest chance. 

Music, of all the arts, is the one 
traditionally associated with Heaven. 
There are no playwrights there; nor 
sculptors, nor any other artists who 
deal with earthly tangibles as their 
raw materials. Or if there are, they 
have all taken up music; in Heaven 
we are all to be musicians. There, 
we feel, the most lofty and abstract 
of the arts will come into its own. 
Music, which Plato thought of as a 
representation of the pattern laid up 
in Heaven, will be made perfect, even 
as just men are. 

No wonder, then, that when the 
Queen is consecrated Sovereign, 
takes her place in the structure of 
British government, and exhibits her- 
self as the fountainhead of ancient 
pageantry all in the one great chain 
of ceremonies which we call the 
Coronation; no wonder, then, that 
every part will be brought to life by 
music, that art which to Dryden rep- 
resented not only the affairs of men, 
but the very movements of the Heav- 
ens themselves; their progenitor and, 
on the Day of Judgment, their ulti- 
mate extinguisher: 

As from the Pow’r of Sacred Lays 
The Spheres began to move, 
And sung the great Creator’s Praise 
To all the bless’d above; 

So, when the last and dreadful 


Hour 

This crumbling Pageant shall de- 
vour, 

The Trumpet shall be heard on 
high, 


The dead shall live, the living die, 
And Music shall untune the Sky! 
LISTER SINCLAIR 


The Parliamentary Palate 


Mr. Cardiff (PC, Huron North, speak- 
ing in the House of Commons): I am 
a farmer and I am accustomed to eating 
fresh eggs . . . Not so long ago I was 
having breakfast with a certain gentle 
man and he had two fried eggs. He said 
to me, “You are a farmer. Do you nct 
eat eggs?” I said: “Yes, I do, when I 
am at home.” He said: “Why don’t you 
eat them here?” I said: “Well, you ere 
not eating fresh eggs.” He said: “How 
do you know I am not?” I said: “I know 
by the look of them.” He said: “Why 
are they not fresh eggs?” I said: “When 
you drop a fresh egg into a hot pzn it 
wil! whiten right over the yolk.” You 
cannot whiten the yolk of a stale egg. 
There is nothing wrong with the egg, 
any more than it is not fresh. And when 
one is accustomed to eating fresh eggs, 
one that is four or five months old does 


not taste the same. 
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4 Ottawa Letter 
aT e 
in NATION-WIDE MOVING : 
. “* ee he 
j a 1. 
- as Incidents in the Dying Days : 
Gj at a re 
; ig IT WAS INEVITABLE, after the tion had been withheld from the ‘ i 
\ Prime Minster’s forecast that the mittee, that about half of its time id t 
general election would be held in been wasted upon needless discuss . ns 
é Augusi, that many of the speeches of matters raised by the Currie 1 t \t 
delivered in Parliament in the dying and, as a result, there had only n 
days of the session would have an opportunities for examining abou 15 * 
electioneering flavor, and the cam- per cent of the total expenditure. of sas 
paign has, for all practical purposes, 6 billion dollars since March, ) 
begun. Mr. Howe’s votes for the De 3 
~em f , On the eve of his departure for ment of Defence Production gayi :he . 
3 YZ Washington, where he and Mr. Pear- opposition another chance to rak. up y 
/\ ——muswiher son conferred with President Eisen- many charges of extravagance id 
hower and his Cabinet, Mr. St. Lau- mismanagement. Social Credit le. Jer : 
OVER GENT MEMBER FROM COAST TO COAST rent was glad to fortify himself for Solon Low and some other men) ers as 1 
A $ the discussions about trade by accept- conducted a very embarrassing in qui ares 
= A move to some far-off city can be as carefree ing on behalf of the Government, sition into the remarkable tenderiess a 
, ; subject to a slight modification, a shown by the Department of National ee 
as a move to the other side of town. It’s easy, safe ; : eae: ea 3 ¢ 
resolution moved by Donald Fleming, Defence to the Alexander Const: uc- . 
and economical when you move the Allied way. a Progressive Conservative. The reso- tion Co., which had secured the a " 
lution urged further efforts for the contract for the renovation and ex- oe “4 
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ington, he was able to report some 
satisfactory progress in regard to the 
construction of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. He has secured from the Eisen- 
hower administration a definite pledge 
that it will promote American co- 


ing $4,739,000. 

It was suggested that the remurk- 
able favoritism shown to the Alexan- 
der Construction Co. might possibly 
be due to the fact that, a few months 
prior to its acquisition of the contract 


Bill of 


@ LM¢ 
ther 


if S = operation in the project; but the ex- at Penfold, it had been known as the = Am 
hemes -3 ee mor e pressed U.S. preference for having the Prudham Construction Co., in which | 
? m ship canal at the international section Mr. George Prudham, now Minister ee ™ 
and spend less built on the American side of the of Mines and Surveys, was the chief 1g 
river is rather a fly in the ointment. owner and directing spirit. ve 
IN EUROPE Evidently, instead of explicit Mr. Prudham felt it necessa' to vith 
pledges that the Eisenhower Cabinet give two touching refiitations o! this V 
+3 could resist firmly the plans of the suggestion. He laid his hand upon his wi id 
é: Republican high protectionists for heart and vowed that, as soon as he nis e 
— higher tariff duties, only hazy assur- had become a Minister, he had sold lor th 
ances about its partiality for freer the Prudham Construction Co. and W 
international trade were extracted. It has not today the slightest interest in Lis th 
is almost unthinkable that the Con- its fortunes. Indeed, so delicate was tee the 
Arrange for the simple, convenient gress of the United States would ever his sensitiveness about his former “ > bi 
ROOTES OVERSEAS PLAN and go to agree to parting with any of its con- business connections that the Alexan- ! 
Europe with your car in your pocket! trol of American tariff policy, and der Co. had actually suffered. be- to he. 
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isel. his furv knew no bounds. So 
ypeared before the committee to 
he demanded 
> that Mr 


si imnartia 
e1v impartia 







c i 
performance of his duties and 


bias in favor of the grain trade. 


Mr. Wright refused to withdraw 


Howe: “All right. There will 


criminal action here. -You are not 
House of Commons”. 
Wright: “I am in a commit- 


the House of Commons” 

Howe: “Yes, but we will see 
that. It is a very cowardly posi- 
is astonishing to me that 


House. 


nd it 


ponsible member of the 
astonishing spectacle 
Acting Prime Minister. as Mr. 
then is, threatening a mem- 
f the House of Commons with a 
f because he had 

to criticize a Grain Commis- 
However. when Mr. Howe's 
cooled. soberer thoughts pre- 
appeared later before the 
ttee to savy that he had made 
wanted to withdraw 


eat of a criminal prosecution 


Was 


prosecution 


of Divorcement 


{MOST equally curious was an- 
ther episode which provided 
immunition for the crusade of 
Knowles (CCF, Winnipeg 
Centre). and his allies for 
ng Parliament of all responsi- 
tor divorces. It arose in connec- 
vith a contested divorce bill, 
which a Mr. Lionel Jobin, 
id long been separated from 
e, sought a complete dissolu- 
their marriage tie. 
Howard Winkler (Liberal, 
the chairman of the commit- 
the House which was dealing 
e bill, put the preamble of the 
vote, it was rejected by 
Thereupon Mr. Winkler said: 
is the end of that.” But it was 
end. On the following day, 
mmittee was suddenly 
yn the excuse that the Chair- 
d made a technical omission, 
tailed to say to the commit- 
n it rose, “Shall I report this 


recon- 


when the committee met 
e whole bill was reopened for 
n and there was such a mus- 
irtisans of Mr. Jobin that he 
ited his divorce. Moreover, 
mph was achieved with the 
votes of French-Canadian 

to whom divorce is ana- 
d who usually refrain from 

divorce bills. Subsequently, 
sauthier (Liberal, Portneuf), 
ie explanation that they had 
ly for the annulment of the 
tract, but not for the dissolu- 
the marriage, and that he 
‘t accept the clause of the 
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bill which explicitly 
Jobin to remarry. 


It looked 


permitted Mr 
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oO 






mentary committe 


(CCF), E. G. Han 








Mr. Kr 





Posed 

of ha I 

the Jobin case proved ¢ c 
and foolishness of trving to handle 
divorces in such an inadequate w 


+ ' 7 > Yr neuer "\r nor 91 
that it does not ensure prope us- 
tice”. He did not want to have what 
tnis iniquitous thing on 


more. 


he called 


his conscience anv 


Senate's Grievances 


senate h 
Senate las 


Gi SENATOR HAIG. the leader of the 
= Opposition in the 
once more g 
that body over the unfair treat 
habitually meted out to it by 
ernments. 

Year after vear. ther 
sible planning of the 
House of Commons. In the 
Stages of the session. it is allowed and 
even encouraged to endless 
time in dreary debates upon the Ad- 
dress and the Budget. and the con- 
sideration of important legislation is 
deferred until Ministers decide that 
bored with Parliament 
its early prorogation. So they 
proceed to get their bills passed with 
the utmost possible speed, and in the 
closing davs of the session hurl 
mass of legislation at the Senate for 
its endorsation. 

So Senator Hai 
shared by 
properly protested that it was grossl\ 
unfair, 


voiced the grievances of 








hy me + } 
Ousiness Of te 





Waste 


they are and 


desire 


whose views are 





most of his colleagues. 





both to the Senate and to the 
public, that the Senate never 
given adequate time to make anv- 
thing but a cursory scrutiny of most 
of this legislation. It was therefore 
handicapped in the fulfilment of its 
functions as a corrective reviser of 
legislation. 

Prime Minister St. Laurent has 
been credited with an ambition to 
find in the Senate an opportunity for 
leaving some mark as a reformer. 
The absurdity of its present situation, 
in which a feeble rump of 8 Pregres- 
sive Conservatives face 72 Liberals, 
has been only partially redeemed by 
the independent course pursued by a 
group of influential Liberals, headed 
by Senators Crerar, Euler and Lam- 
bert, who have persistently criticized 
Government legislation and insisted 


Was 


upon constructive amendments 
It is true that Mr. St. Laurent has 
saved the Treasury money by keeping 
vacant many number 1s 
now 23—and presumably he will fill 
some of the before the 
election. He would earn general com- 
mendation from the public, if he 
chose to produce in the Senate 
fairer representation of political sen- 
timent by allowing Mr. Drew to nom- 
t 


as 


seats—the 


vacaneles 


Yr 


inate some members, and giving 
the first time the CCF and the Social 
Credit party at least one spokesman 
apiece in it. 
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fustria: Test-Case 
a IN CALLING FOR Soviet deeds 

instead of words in the struggle 
for peace, the Western powers have 
fixed on Korea as the decisive theatre 
in the Far East and Austria as the 
place to start in Europe. In that, they 
seem to be in agreement with the 
Soviets, Who made the exchange of 


wounded prisoners in Korea their 
first. practical peace move in the 
post-Stalin) period, and w ho have 


alwavs kept Austria as their safety- 
valve in the cold war in Europe. 
They have exploited their zone of 
the unfortunate little Central Euro- 
pean country unconscionably. They 
have kept their troops there, living 
off the land, for nearly ten full years 
since they solemnly undertook, in the 
Moscow Agreement of November, 
1943, to treat Austria as a liberated 
and not an enemy country. And in 
spite of this promise they have dis- 
patched thousands of Austrians to the 
slave labor camps of the USSR. 
Nevertheless, they have always 
acted “differently” and more 
rectly” in Austria. They have never 
attempted to turn their zone into a 
Communist satellite state. The anti- 
Communist parties, which have tor 
years formed the governing coalition 
in Vienna, operate freely throughout 
the country and have secured at times 


“cor- 


95 per cent of the vote. Once it took 
the Soviets ten days to see through an 
election slogan “All Who Love the 
Red Army, Vote Communist”: and 
they were in embarrassment 
ordering this There 
ire not even Communist mavors in 
the Soviet Zone cities; all but one of 


them were voted out of office in 1949, 


some 


hauled down 


Though the Soviets shere in the occu- 


pation of 
I 


centre of the city 


Vienna, and garrison the 
(which is the seat 
of government for Austria), 
fourth month, they have permitted an 


every 


anti-Communist government to func- 


tion there ever since the war 


Most notably, the Soviets have 
ever broken off the Austrian treats 
talks. Though there have only been 


lalf-a-dozen meetings of the foreign 
deputies in the past four 


vears (as against 252 meetings up to 


ministers’ 


the end of April, 1949), the negotia- 
tions have alwavs been kept in such 
state that a phone call 


trom Mos- 
cow could start them up again in a 
dav or two. It has long been mv con- 
Car©re- 


kind 


Vanked an\ 


tention that the Soviets were 


tully maintaining Austria as a 


Of safetv-valve, to be 


time the cold war became too hot 


ind pressure built up ominously 
I I 

If the Soviets really 
Austrian 


pleted in an 


wanted to do 
Treaty could be com- 
honest 
Fittv-four of the fiftv-nine clauses are 


it, the 
hour’ r} 
nour s WOrK 
agreed upon, and in the last meeting 
Soviet stalling had reached the point 
Where they brought up the question 
of dried peas. which the Red Army 
had seized from the Germans and 


lo 


fed to the starving population of 
Vienna, upon occupying the city in 
1945. Now the Soviets wanted pay- 
ment for these; but they weren't ready 
to say how much. At the last meeting 
they also threw in suddenly the de- 
mand for an_ inspection to see 
that Austria, which has no army, navy 
or air force, is properly “demilitar- 
ized”; and insisted that the deadlock 
be resolved before 
can be signed. 


on Trieste must 
the Austrian Treaty 
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We vigorously refused to consider 
tving in the Trieste question with an 
Austrian settlement at the time, and 
will doubtless continue to resist it. 
But it is doubtful if, in fact, an Aus- 
trian treaty can be concluded without 
a Trieste settlement. Our best tack 
would seem to be to tie in an Allied 
evacuation of Trieste, a valuable 
strategic bridgehead on the verge of 
Central Europe and linking us with 
Yugoslavia, with Soviet evacuation of 





troops from Hungary and Romania, \ sith 







which are justified in the peace tiea- sad) 
ties for those countries only as m:in- oe | 
taining Soviet “‘lines-of-commun ca- a 
tion” with Austria. se 
This proposed swap illustrates \ -ry ais 
well the reason why the Western aa 
powers have fixed on Austria a a dg 
touchstone of Soviet intentions ond . 
the most worthwhile starting place in sf 
seeking a relaxation of tension e- pg 
tween the free and Soviet words, ; rop 
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\ ither side has any confidence in the 
eher’s good faith. Neither can be 
s re that negotiations will lead on to 
seneral settlement. Therefore neith- 

« side wants to, or feels it dare, give 
anything in preliminary settle- 

nts which might confer an advan- 

e on the enemy if the peace-mak- 
process should be halted at that 

nt and cold or hot war be resum- 

( Austria fits this situation, in 
f irope, just as Korea does in Asia. 


In Austria we have one of those 
“positions of strength” which Ache- 
son urged we must build up every- 
where possible. Any agreement we 
make on Austria would be, as he put 
it, “self-entorcing.” We wouldn't be 
relying on Soviet “honor” in keeping 
any promises they might make—such 
as, for example, the promises they 
made at Yalta on free elections in the 
Eastern European countries “liberat- 
ed” by the Red Army. We are in 


occupation of over half of Austria; 
we don’t have to give up anything 
until the Red Army gives up some- 
thing. The moment it stops retreat- 
ing, We can stop. 

On the other hand, just because 
both sides have to give up something 
concrete, because they would have to 
evacuate an important position but 
not the major one, Austria seems the 
ideal place to find out if the Soviets 
really want to negotiate a détente. 











The products of Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited are probably better known to 
you than is “C.P.I.” Actually it is less than a year since such familiar products as 
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Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited. This new organization is actually made 

up of three divisions:—the Pennvernon Division, which is the window glass 
manufacturing division; the Murphy Paint Division, formerly the Murphy Paint Company 
Limited, which is the paint manufacturing division; the Hobbs Glass Division, 

formerly Hobbs Glass Limited, which is the merchandising or distributing division. 

The new association has proved beneficial in many ways. It has brought about an 
important pooling of manufacturing and technological knowledge. The 
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C.P.I. means something else too! When you buy any of the wide range of 
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We would have to withdraw our 
troops, as would the Soviets. But we 
only have to withdraw to the German 
border and they only have to with- 
draw to the Hungarian border. This 
isn’t the big move, which would only 
come with a German settlement, 
when we will want to see the Red 
Army go right back home, and the 
Soviets will demand that the US. 
Army be withdrawn across the At- 
lantic. 

There have been many indications 
in Soviet propaganda and particularly 
in the Pravda reply to Eisenhower's 
peace challenge, that the Soviets were 
preparing to propose talks on Ger- 
many. This is a tremendously com- 
plex problem. The struggle for Ger- 
many is at the very heart of the cold 
war, just as that country woeld in- 
evitably be the main theatre of an- 
other great war. Because the issue is 
so great and both sides are intent on 
a settlement which will ensure that 
Germany will ultimately be on their 
side, the negotiations are bound to be 
prolonged for months, if not years 
(It is already over six years since 
Marshall, Bevin and Bidault went to 
the Four-Power Conference in Mos- 
cow to begin them.) Therefore the 
Western powers have agreed among 
themselves to forestall such a develop- 
nent by calling for new talks to com- 
plete the Austrian Treaty. 


Ay MEANTIME, On the other side of 
@! =the world, painful progress is be- 
ing made in the other test-case, a 
Korean truce. It rather looks as it 
Peking and Moscow, having decided 
on this, have called off the long- 
planned invasion of Laos, in Indo- 
China, when they found out what an 
uproar this caused throughout the 
world and realized that it might upset 
the Korean negotiations. If this sup- 
position is correct—and it is as plau- 
sible an explanation as any for the 
curious reversal in Laos—it shows 
once again that when the Commu- 
nists decide on a course of action 
in this case a Korean truce they 
are prepared to set aside temporarily 
other aims and programs, and are 
not easily deterred 

Some people have asked me if the 
Americans weren't just haggling and 
delaying things with all their questions 
about the disposition of the reluctant 
enemy POW’s, and risking the con- 
clusion of a truce. I have no doubt 
that, if a truce is concluded. we will 
find out how right they were to go 
carefully and seek every possible 
safeguard against the studied trickery 
of the enemy One of the latter's 
most transparent aims is simply to 
hold the prisoners so long, under 
conditions which will allow the 
NKVD_ prison guards of “neutral” 
Communist Poland and Czechoslo 
vakia periodic opportunities to ge 
at the men with threats and promises 
that the POW’s will in the end give 
up hope and accept repatriation 

As for the broader aims of the 
enemy in accepting a truce in Ko 
rea, it should not be forgotten that, 
as already agreed, this will permit him 
to build airfields in North Korea; and 
it will set the date for a Far Eastern 
bristling with 
embarrassment for our side 
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Ss AT THE present time Hollywood, 
haunted bv television, seems to 
be suffering from what the psycholo- 
gists describe as sibling-jealousy. In 
human terms, this usually takes the 
form of thumb-sucking, a return to 
the plav-pen, baby-talk, and = other 
tvpes of infantilism. In Hollywood 
it seems to be represented by three- 
dimensional movies. 

If vou are interested in seeing how 
far the Industry is capable of revert- 
ing to infantilism from the promise 
of brilliant maturity, you have only 
to attend Ninotchka and then follow 
it up with The House of Wax. 

Ninotchka was made in 1939; and 
it is almost impossible to imagine how 
it could have been made better. The 
House of Wax was apparently thrown 
together in recent months to capital- 
ize on the novelty of Three D. It is 
hard to conceive how it could have 
been much worse 

To be sure, Ninotchka — starred 
Greta Garbo and was directed by 
Ernst Lubitsch. But it had some- 
thing over and above even these ir- 
replaceable talents — a quicksilver 
gaiety and intelligence that play over 
the entire surface of the film, unify- 
ing it so completely that even the 
Garbo presence and the Lubitsch 
touch are not allowed to throw the 
other values out of focus. 

If Ninotchka seems a little dated, 
it is on oddly advantageous grounds. 
For its underlying theme—the con- 
flicting standards of behavior between 
the Soviet and the West—is handled 
with an urbanity and wit that have 
become almost a lost art In a more 
and more fearful world. It was fairly 
audacious to make Ninotchka in 
1939, when a considerable part of 
the world still clung to illusions about 
the Soviet. It would be still more 
daring, however, for Hollywood to 
state its current disillusionment in 
terms of such lighthearted and affec- 
tionate comedy. In fact, a studio 
might run serious risks if it ventured 
to present such an enchanting crea- 
ture as Greta Garbo as the product 
of Moscow and Soviet thinking. 

When Hollywood fee's free to 
make another picture like Ninotchka, 
the world will conceivably be a safer 
place to live in. 

Probably the less said about House 
of Wax the better. It’s about a Juna- 
tic sculptor who makes a hobby of 
embalming his victims in melted tal- 
low. As usual, the producers are so 
engrossed in making objects leap out 
of the screen at the audience that 
nothing else seems worth their serious 
As the mad sculptor, Vin- 
cent Price hams his way doggedly 
script. The 


scarcely dis- 


attention 
through the dreadful 
others in the cast are 
tinguishable from the wax exhibits. 

With House of Wax and Bwana 
Devil representing the low point in 


popular entertainment, it was lucky 


that John Huston’S Mouli; 
came along in time to strike 
pier average. 

The film takes the bare out 
Artist Toulouse-Lautrec’s sorry 
did story, and uses it to recre 
flamboyant Montmartre of the 
teen Hundreds. Director Hust 
the assistance here of Photo; 
Eliot Elisophon, who appears 1 
taken his color and design as 
as possible from the Toulouse-| 
canvases. The result, in 
visual terms, is an extraordina 
citing film, with the shapes an 
that stimulated the imaginat 
the, great’ man_ whirling 
through the smoke-hung air 
Moulin Rouge. There is a 
larly spirited can-can sequence 
the scarlet - skirted dancers 
furiously through the haze 
period hats which, by some 
they contrive to keep on thei: 
even when they are standing « 
hands. Whether or not all this 
sents the authentic night-time 
of Toulouse-Lautrec, it is | 
say. In any case it doesn’t 
since it is so resoundingly efi 
as a screen spectacle. 

The artist himself (Jose F. 
a frock-coated saturnine dwart 


vides the necessary note of grotes 


querie in the midst of the carniy 
order to present himself as the ! 
cripple, Jose Ferrer wore a 
false legs and went through the 
his knees. It must have beer 
cruciatingly painful experienc 
it is a little hard to tell whet 
performance here is, the revel 
a tortured but impassive 5 
simply an exercise in stoicisn 

The story, such as it is, h 
with his relationship with 
but heartless tramp, whom 
friends and comes to love, 
teaches him, among other th 
futility of hoping to live on 
terms with other human be! 
is played by Cecile Marchan 
tress who carries the story to 
gant heights of emotion and 
fairly humming with the m 
of her passing. In spite of 
story, Moulin Rouge is a wo! 
exuberant piece of work, and 
tiful thing to watch. 

Mary Lowr 


Britain hopes to screen t 
first general release 3-D carto 
producticn planned for release 
In his 3-D cartoon version © 
Lear's story of the Owl and 
cat, producer John Halas send 
sea in a 3-D boat with threepe 
ped in a five-pound note. | 
into the audience.—Press re! 
the United Kingdom Informat: 

Never mind the fish; wh ‘ 
the money go? 
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Letter from Montreal 


The Time of the Wildly Improbable 


E SPRING in Montreal is apt 
be an emotional season. In 
ithless moment between cold 
elter. the leaves finally shake 
ym their gummy buds, beetles 
out the lamps on Sherbrooke 
the sidewalks murmur with 
couples sauntering hand in 
e Bus To Nowhere is crowd- 
the middle-aged remember. 
ce did two millenniums ago. 
th the snows mav have fled 


swift moons of summer may 
cosmic losses, neither 
or Theseus could save their 
-s from the ultimate forget- 
Lethe. Late spring in Mon- 
vric, and some day a lyric 
make it immortal. 
rly spring — the time of 
1gar and the occasional teas- 
m day. of blowing dust and 
thts of frost that burst the 
sanes. of the aftermath 
half a million radios 
the hockev plavoffs 
in Montreal that can 
called zany. It is during this 
ng that the citv seems to 
cohesion, when the passions 
peter out into nothingness 


wildlv improbable occurs. 





PICKED up Our Gazette a 
rt time ago expecting to see 
story about McCarthy or 

ind instead there was a 
water moccasin that had 
man in the east end of Mon- 
day before. Thanks to serum 
from Hamilton, the unhappy 
ved. But at what other time in 
would a carnival worker be 
cottonmouth? 

from the where and _ the 
ere mav be other connec- 
tween snakebites and a dif- 
id of news storv, with an 

1 more universal nature. 

papers told it, a fifty-five 

man named Elmer Read 
standing in Criminal Court 

with Stealing an overcoat 
rack in a department store, 
tears before the judge as he 
ed that it had not been ava- 

in excess of modesty, that 
tht him to this predicament. 

Ss in a crowded store,” he 
o the judge, “and I wasn’t 

belt or underwear. I felt 
rs slip down from my waist 
hed a coat from the rack to 
self - 

he went on to explain, had 
lim. He had taken his first 
en he joined the army at the 
tteen, and on the day of the 
dent he had taken a few 
wit, fifteen ounces of hard 

forty ounces of wine. 
quently,” he explained to 
iship, “I was without topcoat, 
sses, teeth, socks, underwear 
vhen I entered the store!” 


/ 
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evidence was producec Wils 
Nad previously served time I : 
Newark. Sherbrooke. M e O 

A Yshawa. At t Ye 
troit. Fort William. P A r, Suc 
Surv. Hu Quebec ne Sh 
And the defendan eT se enee Was 
passed. continued to display t g 
moral magnanim which had ¢ ¢ 
terized him since his e ce € 
court. “You e the bes dge € 
informed His Lordship I eve D 
peared before 


x ZANIER Still was the conclusion of 
The Great Montreal Vice Probe 


he Im t three r + ¢ 
It began almost three vears ag ust 
ftar the i: ead ac To ae 
alter MMe sap Nad Ceased to Tu 
reache t na th . r b. ¢ +h 
reached its end this vear wouT the 


time the first 
into the trees 

Neither Montreal nor anv place else 
in Canada had ever seen its like 


, tte as th ca ceonorate ] we 


¢ ‘rice CFia NG “a < is ase ¢ “ ac 
With wit. with ironv and w 


patience unmatched since the davs ¢ 


We 


early Israel. Mr. Justice Francois 


Caron had presided over this legal 
marathon. listening to more charges 


and counte! 
that in Montreal 


to be human nature as | 


stands and the St. La 








than can possibly have come the way 


1] } ‘ } nr tion 
of all psvcnoanaivsts Who practise 


their profession in North America 


Now it has ended. and the 





has retired to the solitude of his ch 
bers to see what sense or justice he 
can make of it all. 

But for the citizens of Montre 


this drama fe- 





who began following 
: r - he l + 
fore the Korean War broke out, 


serial comedy has been conclud2c 


j 
] 


1 1 


What will take its place to make us 


laugh over our breakfast coffee? 


¥ THERE Were the unforgettable 
names the reporters seized on 


Mrs. Delicato Bisanti, Mr. Krvroskos 
Harris and, of course. Mr. Pacifique 
Plante. There was the witness who tes- 
tified under oath (regardless of His 
Lordship’s reminders of the penalties 
for perjury) that although his premises 
had been raided more than a hundred 
times. he himself had been unaware 
of the fact, because he was a quiet 
man “who minded his own business.” 
There was the grateful information 
(preferred as a charge against the 
police) that when bawdy houses were 
padlocked, the locks were placed on 
only one of their several doors 

There was the witness whose pro- 
fessional pride was so stung that she 
indignantly that bawdy 


protested 
east end. where she 


houses in the 
worked. were every bit as high-class 
as those in the west end 

There was the girl who informed 
the court, as though surprised that the 


court did not know it anyway, that 
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Wiser Vou are now?” 
MR. HANLEY: “I certainly would not 
criticize the City of Montreal now. 
Mr. Hanley admitted further that, 
at the time of his eloquent protests 
gainst vice conditions in the citv, he 


AQ 


had possessed no knowledge of the 
situation whatever. Turning to Paci- 
fique Plante and Jean Drapeau, legal 
advisers of the probe petitioners, he 
spoke with a light-hearted honesty 
which other politicians would do well 


to study. 





Victoria Room, 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto 





“In 1940 and 1941,” he said, “at 
the start of my term in public life, 1 
wanted publicity. Newspapers were 
always happiest to. get criticism of 
gambling. What I said was for pub- 
licity, not based on knowledge. 1 
certainly wouldn't make statements 
like that now.” 

HIS LORDSHIP: “You don’t need the 
publicity any more?” 

MR. HANLEY: “I’ve been very suc- 
cessful with the press. At the begin- 


. 


ning of my career, | made many re- 


You'll find that people who know Canada’s 


most famous places to dine call for Canada’s most 


distinguished whisky ... Lord Calvert. 


you've ever tasted... always call for Lord Calvert! 


LORD CALVERT 


| Canadien hike °Y 


CALVERT DISTILLERS LIMITED, AMHERSTBURG, ONT. 


ng Pend oH 


20) 


For superb quality 


.and the smoothest highball 


marks that had no foundation. Now 
I avoid newspapermen if possible. It 
I had any criticism of the city, | would 
not give it to the papers. I want to 
preserve Montreal's reputation!” 

To this decalaration one can only 
remark that so long as men like Mr. 
Hanley continue to serve on the City 
Executive Committee, the reputation 
of Montreal's — civic 
famed throughout Canada, will re- 


main unchanged and secure. 
HuGH MacLENNAN 


government, 





7yY ; Y 
They Say: 
Summerside (PEI) Journ 

man conduct is a strange thin 
it comes right down to the es 
the situation there are very fey 
who govern their conduct en 
the law—either human. or 
Most of us select certain law 
we intend to obey—or at lea 
that we should obey—and 
others that we do not intend 
try to obey. How ‘then can 
forcement be anything else 
ficult when most of us havc 
laws reserved to keep and 
ones to break? 


New York Herald Tribu 
number of people who get 
tortably without the word “w 
large and probably growing 
There was a time when a ju 
placed “whom” was a mark of 
was most elegant and Cicer 
English speech. Now, if an 
mortal hears the word used } 
to be slightly disconcerted, 
speaker had blundered into 
language or worn a stiff st 


picnic. 


St. John’s Evening Teleer 
other colorful Newfoundland 
was flipped blithely into th 
basket this week, when the 
of Health, acting on the advic 
St. John’s) Municipal Counc 
bade the sale of seal flippers 
John’s (or anywhere else) un 
are first “wrapped ina clean 
The Council’s campaign to d 
air-condition and dehydrate St 
Is proceeding apace, but we t! 
is going a little too far. A 
ward sterility for our city 
not desirable lest we become 
other of those © streamlined 


planned, completely — soulles 


flavorless small cities with 
character than a jet plane o: 
duction line. 


Washington Post: Ws go 
that the first lady has taken 
of the president’s many chore 
tocol, reception of American 
heads. For the procession o 
into Washington has just be 
during the next six months n 
a proportion to keep a head 
bogged down in photograp! 
Much of the president’s time 
taken up seeing the emissar! 
elgn royalty. 

Mrs. Eisenhower has re 
Snow Queen and a Winter 
Queen. It is a safe guess t 
traditional queens representi! 
can agriculture and indust: 
along later. And since m« 
come to Washington to visit 
gressmen (and remind the 
products they represent) it 
the new reciprocal trade 
may bring out some new q 
any rate, the beauty queer 
counted on, also the region 
the festival queens and no t 
many others. London may | 
coronation pageant next 
Washington has a continu 
cade of royalty. 


Field Marshal Viscount 
ery: Nato is swamped by 
committees, conferences an 
you cannot see the wood fo 
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First Steps In Fiction 


SHOULD SHOW some _ tender- 
g s and sympathy toward the 
work beginners in any of the arts, 
and least in the art of writing 
\ few novelists have begun 


fictl 

a the top of their form. Jane 
Aust ed off with Sense and Sensi- 
hilit d it would take a sharper eye 
thar e to spot it as a first novel. 
Pick after a wobbly beginning, 
cont passages as fine as anything 
Dick ever wrote. But as a general 
thing yeginnings in fiction are 
tents 

I let us take a look at the 
first ts of two beginners in fiction: 
the | is a gentleman already es- 
tab as a writer in mathematics 
ind osophy, who has_ ventured 
upon fiction at the age of eighty; the 
saci s a voung American, now 
twent ie, Who appears never to 
have tten anything before. 

Be id Russell, in a long life de- 
voted the pursuit of wisdom, has 
earl that a vital part of the tech- 
nique inv art is knowing what to 
eave t. His philosophical works 
ind ssavs are models of succinct- 
ness | compression. But his_ first 
hook fiction, a volume of short 
stor ied Satan in the Suburbs, 
Cay t too much. 

erfectly all right for him to 
cave t probability, for his stories 
ire invention, and make no 

realism. It is all right for 
him eave out character, and to 
mak his people talk as cleverly 
is p e, for the result is brilliantly 
witt t it is not all right for him 
to |e it every scrap of humanity; 
not Congreve did that. Nor is 
ta t for him to invent complex 
plots then tire of them in the 
mid he disappoints us, and we 
fee wonderfully wise and amus- 
ng ipa has brought his bedtime 
sti : hasty and unsatisfactory 
cor in order that we should 


our early sleep. 
ear that Russell has greatly 


enc imself in writing these five 
Stor d his pleasure is so infec- 
to t we share it. He is free 
Iron necessity to be sober, and 
to | ip that elaborate rearguard 
act ich is such a tiresome char- 
acte of philosophical writing. 

# always had a fondness for 
the generalization; Santayana 
oon d at some length on_ this 
ena sic in the last volume of 
nis ography, My Host The 
H In these tales we see the 
WO! newhat as Bertrand Russell 
oe t to be, and somewhat as 
” like it to be. And what a 
apy irld it would be for a man 


dney! The fools are such 
i ble,  uproariously wrong- 
ools! The rich people are 
ibly, inordinately rapacious 


1953 


and crooked! The clergy are such 
wildly, — farcically mutton - headed 
devil-worshippers! And. as in the 
works of Bernard Shaw, the wicked 
people are so charming and logical. 
It is very good fun, and we are per- 
suaded as we read to wish that the 
world were just such a_black-and- 
white harlequinade. where all the 
wearisome greys were wiped out of 
existence. 

In the world of reality. of course. 
a complete fool is a ‘great rarity. 
Rich people are often quite honest 
and decent. Clergymen are frequent- 
ly very reasonable fellows, and 
wicked people are more often than 
not detestable, illogical. pig-headed 
and boorish. But Russell has not 
chosen to write about the world of 
reality, and we do not require him 
to write realistically. 

We do. however. require him to 
be consistent and complete within 
the artistic framework which he has 
chosen, and that is where he fails. 
All his stories bear one. and only 
one, mark of amateurishness: they 
begin with promise, and they fizzle 
out before the end. Style, wit, wis- 
dom thev have: the Suspense, fol- 
lowed by fulfilment. which we may 
fittingly ask of any piece of fiction. 
they have not. 

It is not my wish, however, to be 
harsh toward one of the most promis- 
ing beginners of recent years—of one 
who, if he would only give more 
heed to his plots, it would be a 
pleasure to compare with Voltaire 
We shall all hope for great things 
from Lord Russell's next book. 


u 


WHAT Russell lacks, Leon Uris 
RM has in generous measure—and it 
is all he has. Battle Cry is twice too 
long, and after the first five pages this 
reader began to moan—but not to 
stop reading. Mr. Uris has chosen 
a familiar, but good, story. He be- 
gins with a group of green recruits 
to the U.S. Marines: we follow them 
through their training and into tattle, 
in which many of them are killed. 
We do not miss a thing; Leon Uris 
has still to learn the lesson of what 
to leave out, and unless he is a very 
lucky author indeed, he will never 
learn it, for he has the modern bad 
American novelist’s obsession with 
trivial, unenlightening detail. 

He has also a frightening mastery 
of the cliché. I had thought that 1 
would never again read, in a serious 
work of fiction, about a young woman 
who, at a tense moment in the plot. 
feels inside herself the first kick of 
her uhborn child; but here she is, 
right on page 379. The commander 
who loses all his toughness and weeps 
over the slaughter of one of his men 
is best exemplified in Fluellen, in 
Henry V; Leon Uris has not been 
able to leave this out. Nor has he 
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scorned that palsied stereotype of fic- 
tion, the prostitute with a fine soul 
who is reclaimed by the love of a 
nice young soldier (who is killed, of 


course). His soldiers are all old 
friends - the tough sergeant, the 


understanding old soldier, the farmer 
1 
worth to the Jew-hater, the voung 
husband who is unfaithful to his wite 
and regrets it. the Marine who reads 
hard books and listens to classical 


records but has guts in spite of it, the 


in uniform, the Jew who proves his 


fellow who has had a raw deal from 
ife and is given a broader vision by 
war—thev are all here, and any 
others vou can think of. And they 
all talk in a monotonously filthy lingo 
Which may thrill old ladies on the 
verandahs of summer hotels. but 
which quickly palls upon anyone w ho 
has ever heard much of it. When 
such threadbare characterization has 
been made to serve, it cannot be 
given life by a literal transcription 
of regimental obscenity. 

A strong element in this book 
which does not appear to be con- 
sciously introduced by the author is 
nevertheless a familiar one in books 
about soldiers of elite groups. It is 
the contempt in which women are 
held, except when some conventional 
bow toward romance is necessary. 
These men talk a lot about “broads” 
and perpetually assert their need for 
them. but their devotion is reserved 
for their comrades-in-arms, and_ it 


passes the love of women. It is the 


spirit of the Theban Band. 

Why so much about a book which 
IS In sO MmManv wavs unsatisfactory, 
the reader mav ask? Because Battle 


Cry has one striking quality: it is the 


» 


work of a man with talent as a storv- 
teller. He does not flag half-way 
through his tale, as Bertrand Russell 
does. He carries his reader, with 
mounting tension, right through to 
the last page. On the way he com- 
mits every sort of literary sin: he 
misuses words. he struggles in the 
toils of grammar like Laocoon wrest- 
ling with the serpents, he works every 
corny trick and he brings in every 


c 
phoney character, but he tells | 


S VWs 


story. with conviction and power. 
He possesses the first and greatest 
gift of a novelist. 

If. by some magic of the kind that 
Bertrand Russell likes to introduce into 
his. stories. Russell and Uris could 
be brought into a happy collabora- 
tion, we might hope for anything—a 
new Gargantua, or a modern Don 
Quixote. But the gods continue to 
bestow their gifts without any real 
regard for the needs of contemporary 


literature 


SATAN IN THE SUBURBS, by Bertrand Russell 
pp. 138— illustrations by Asgeir Scott 
Nelson—-$2.00 


BATTLE CRY,—by Leon Uris—pp. 505—Allen 
$4.00 
ROBERTSON DAvirs 


In Brief 


HOTEL TALLEYRAND—by Pau! Hyde Bonner 
pp. 300—Saunders—-$4.50 


Mr. Bonner has gone from Rome, 
and his successful first novel, to Paris 
and another undoubtedly successful 
roman Ihe Americans are high- 
class (excepting the visiting Senator), 










so are the French, the brot th: 
doomed and lovely Communis: 425; 
the sterling young American ¢ | se. 
vant, and so of course is the = 
can diplomatic centre, the Hoy: 
Tallevrand with its Marshall mic. 
sioners. Only the tragedy ist yo- 
drawer, and certainly not § 


sian, the Comte de St. Avit wor 
for it. But it is explosive. One esse 
that the author is too fond f 4x 


characters and public to la ther 
low. The end is indecisive. 

The characters are firm! 
duced, the story develops ‘ 
One’s interest mounts in the son 
situations, falters in Marshal! 
Communism. The author g 
succinctly, phrases wittingly, od de. 
corates his scenes vividly. A th 
artful novel with a big whiff Dr 
tension and European snobb 


c 


TORNADOES OF THE UNITED ST- "és 
Snowden D. Flora—pp. 194— inc 
illustrated—Burns & MacEachern— 





This treatise on the most violen: 
storm that nature produces cusses 
not only the appearance and 5 
of tornadoes but also how to escape 
death and protect property C 
tion under one of the aweso ph 
tographs gives a hint of the vers 
and calm technicalities in t text 
“Moving slowly in excellent t. this 
tornado (in Kansas in 192 
visible for thirty miles, and 
had a chance to seek safety. Wher 
the funnel touched the gro 
struction was complete.” 

The author, a meteorolog 
in the climatological service 
USA for many vears. The subiec 
has general interest because ot 
nomenon is widespread ac 
continent. In 1949 the U.S d 242 
reported tornadoes, killing 
sons and causing property mage 
amounting to more than $4! 
Canada has tornadoes too 


on the same scale. 


IN THE WET—by Nevil Shute—+ 337- 
MclLeod—$4.00 

In the rainv season along the G 
of Carpentaria (north Aust 
the present year of grace 
padre, feverish with malar 
the hand of a dying drunk 
man who lives in a_ shack 
Chinese, a Buddhist. In e 
tasy of fever, opium and 


world which follows, Que I 
beth is past middle-age, Prin 
Charles is in his thirties, te U.N 
Secretary of State for Air, 

also shop steward at an ir actor 


Britain is unpeopled and 
ished. Canada and = Aust 


thriving bulwarks of Comr we 
ind Throne. The sore-be Que 
and Court find sanctuar\ D 
countries, brought — there 
Queen’s Flight with an inn 
Australian Air Force qu 0 


pilot. 

The fiddle-faddle abou ( 
boring. The love story a! 
woven plot between futur: 
ent will be bitter-sweet to 2¢ 
tionate readers of Mr. Site, *° 
is currently justifying his 


to Australia. He is one c_ the : 
English story-tellers of th iv. A 
sermon this time is tha’ mt 
votes (the most to the est 
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list) will save Common- 
nd Throne. The future is 
real that one hopes the 
read the book. 


es not 


2SEA ADVENTURE — by Phillipe 
nslated from the French—pp. 236 
plates—Copp, Clark 
idersea adventure is losing 
ty. This is the third book 
ime subject noted in these 
n recent months. The other 
Captain Cousteau’s The 
rid and Commander Borg- 
ss likable Sea Devils. But 
orers come exploiters and 
s of new-found worlds. This 
t literary exploitation of 
ind his group. 
preter, the author seeks to 
the “submarine countries 
hadow,” the short horizons 
nce reigns, the sea surface 
comes a ceiling. Thus he 
the new extension of our 
th natural science, philoso- 
culation and historical allu- 
well as describing it. He 
Plinv, and the famous 
times who 
ider water for long spells 
mouths full of oil. 
thor’s diving experience and 
nt photographs are not as 
exciting as in The Silent 


of classical 


it the mind is sent on in- 
mbles. 
gests that the ocean depths 


human- 
‘tas there is no part of a 
'dy which remains unexer- 
unsoothed in the sea, so 
10 part of his mind not 
to play. What possibilities 

And what of the diver’s 
of which Cousteau has 


» chance of a new 


‘TY LANDS—by William Donohue 


492—Nelson, Foster & Scott— 
ro begins with a land war- 
hundred acres in Ohio, a 
return for his father’s mili- 
in Revolutionary days. 
with a zealously-developed 
of pigs and clear title to 
He drives a fabulous herd 
d miles east to market the 
old, gets it, and returns to 
per money, to restore his 
d neighbors to prosperity. 
strate enemies and banks 
schemers. Between times, 
omances, pioneer struggles, 
ents between good and bad 
irge splashes of Ohio fron- 
history. The time is the 
the last century. 

The 
Yet there is plenty 
ind sentiment and sincerity 
1 easy going reader enjoy- 
ugh nearly five hundred 


vel is long. prose is 


shed. 


'—by Heinz Schaeffer—pp. 207 
$3.75 

one forget war-time feelings 
g such a book as this? Let 
sav: “I decided from the 
met the Argentinians that 


‘hing would be to make my 


Argentina and so escape 
‘ld that had lost all sense 
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of decency. For there is nothing the 
defeated appreciate 
their victors should have a decent 
respect for them. So I am living in 
Argentina today”. So let him lis 
recollecting the exploits of 
977—verv notable they were. (It did 
not, in its sixty-day submersion to the 
Argentine at the end of the war. take 
Hitler with it.) 

“I have taken with me the greatest 
thing the Second World War left me 
—a faith unshaken in the German 
people”. It is a choking story. One 
gulps twice: first at the fortitude of 
the writer, the U-boat crew and the 
German people: the time at 
the effrontery of its English-language 
publication. 


For The 


Aves 8to 11. 


LITTLE DERMOT AND THE THIRTY STONES— 


more than 


second 


Young 


by Richard Bennett — Longmans, Green — 
$3.00 
Excellent re-tellings of Irish 





folk tales; charming, dra 
sinewy in language, they have the true 
ring of the traditional story, and are 
like a draught of good water after the 
folksy, the cute and the sub-Disney 
tone of many new children’s stories 
They do not lend themselves to sum- 
mary here, so it must suffice to say 
that this is a true find for parents who 
rebel against the cute-mindedness of 
our day, and who want something 
that their children and they them- 
selves can love and respect. Good 
pictures by the author. 


A GIFT FOR MERIMOND—by Mildred Napier 
Anderson, pictures by J. Paget—Fredericks 
—Oxford—$2.75 


An excellent treatment of a classic 
theme. Merimond, prince of Dalmeria, 
is blessed at his christening with the 
ability to gain anything he wishes for. 
Being a venturesome boy, this creates 
some trouble, and the granting ot 
each wish brings sorrow in its train. 
One of Merimond’s brightest ideas ts 
to wish that all the elephants anc 
tigers in a procession be transposed, 
so that dignified persons suddenly find 
themselves on tiger-back. But at last. 
when Merimond has proved himse ft, 
by his own efforts, to be a good and 
worthy man, the embarrassing gift is 
remitted. This is a moral tale, but i: is 
charmingly and lightly treated, and 
there is no heavy-handed rubbing-in 
of the moral. A handsome book, 
beautifully illustrated with black and 
white drawings and silhouettes. 


Ages 9-12. 

THE BOY PRINCE OF WESTERLAND—by F. R 
Gillman—Clorke, Irwin—$2.00 
Ruritanian romance for the young. 

Westerland and _ his 
the duties and re- 

sponsibilities of royalty, and when 

their country is drawn into a war 
they are taken away for safety, but 
resolve to return as soon as they can. 

Obviously written to meet the present 

interest in rovalty. but well done, and 

the fast-moving story has some bones 


Jon of 
sister Nina learn 


Prince 


in it. 
JOHN AND JUAN IN THE JUNGLE—by Ivan 


T. Sanderson, with pictures by Miguel Co 
varrubias—Dodd, Mead—$3.50 


A marvellous combination of a 
distinguished text with wonderful pic- 


tures, and though it is somewhat ex- 
many a child will treasure 
this book all its life. Juan. a South 
American boy. shows the wonder of 
the South American 
American friend 


and exact information (for the write 


pensi\ e 


jungle to his 


John: fascinatin 


» dictinoniched ealict en 
IS a distinguished naturalist) conve\y- 
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Chess Problem 


ilaSt Vear Or So the chess 


x IN THE 
= problem world has suffered grie- 


vous losses in the passing of T. R. 
Dawson of Croydon. Surrey, Alain 
White of Summerville. S.C.. Otto 


Wurzburg of Grand Rapids and Dr 
J. J. O'Keefe of Australia. Further 
back Cincinnati lest the brilliant Dr. 
H. W. Bettman. We have to go back 
as far as Sept. 14 for the death of 
Phillip Hamilton Williams. which oc- 
cured during a business trip to Market 
Harborough, Leicestershire. He was 
a chartered accountant. 

Williams’s compositions number 
about 1,200, an astonishing total 


considering his other accomplish- 


ments. He was a first-rate organist 
and pianist, and the composer of sev- 
eral cantatas. An expert photogra- 


pher, he was one of the first to take 
up color photography Williams was 
also a renowned wit. 

Even in chess Williams was a noted 


writer and lecturer, and just prior to 


his death delivered 
“Chess Psvchology 


Mint Chess Club. He was 








ot ee chess books. and 

wes pr editor of the de ct 
Chess His favorite diver- 
sion was Kriegspiel. a form of chess 
17 when e tw p ers § ck to 
pack at separate tables. W mns’s 
good natured bante e thirc 1 
Jire’s board was n s trac 


Problem No. 14, by P. H. Williams 


Black seven 


Pieces 








Nas the mutate id oint tho 
ship with R. Gevers b 
lished olume of 7 n 
1919. The e. “All Chang 
is a familiar crv on English railw 
stations 

Reproduced in this volume is Wil- 
liams’s famous “Tube Problem.” ou 
No. 14 above. a mutate with sub 
key-move. He composed it on a 
pocket board while seated on the floo: 
of King’s Cross Tube Station, at 2 
a.m. during an air raid in World Wi 


I, in the company of a host of ch 


dren from one of the poor distric 
Solution of Problem No. 13 


Kev-move 1. Q-KBI 
If P-Q3: 2.PxKB(Kt) mate lt 


K-Kt3 or P-Q5: 2.PxQB (Kt) mate 
If K-Q3: 2.Q-B6 mate. 
There are two threats. 2.Q-R6 


and 2.PxQB(kKt) mate 
“CENTAUR 


mate 
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ea re a 
| laa cents 


\ 8.20 cents 
—5 
\ \. 10.00 cents 
| a 


(| 4.06 cents 


| SD 


—— 3.42 cents 


24 


ere does the money go 


At umes most of us have looked at purse, wallet or bank-book, and wondered: “Where dves the 
money go?” 

Fach year we at Imperial add up the company’s bills to see what happened to the money we 
received in the previous 12 months for the gasoline, fuel oil and other products we sell. Here's 


where each dollar of Imperial’s 1952 income went: 
CRUDE OIL and other raw materials we bought, plus freight, took more than half of each dollar. 


OPERATING expenses took more than 28 cents. This was the cost of searching for and producing 
crude oil, and of manufacturing and marketing the hundreds of products we supplied for thousands 
of uses. Throughout the year high quality products were made available where and when you 
needed them. 


TAXES to provincial and federal governments took 10 cents. And this did not include gasoline tax, 
which—depending on where you live—took from 24 to 36 cents out of every dollar you spent for 


standard grade gasoline. 


DIVIDENDS paid to shareholders for use of plants and equipment amounted to 4.06 cents. 


TO REPLACE worn out equipment and to make sure that we can supply your needs in the 


future 3.42 cents was put back into the business. 





IMPERIAL 


€sso 


PRODUCTS 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


oil makes a country strong 
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Watch 


Bk\ NCH RICKEY, the leading 
9 € vent of baseball rhetoric 


and hyperbole, has decreed that his 
Pittsbu: Pirates must wear fibre 
helme ) their professional appear- 
ances. \n examination of the Pirates’ 
win and loss record for the past two 
seasons. indicates that Mr. Rickey is 
taking step in the right direction. 


[he Pirates have been unable to win 
: place on the base paths consistently 


d pid 


through the customary practice of 
striking the ball with the bat. Now, 
they can stick their protected noggins 
n the path of the pitched ball, thus 


obtaining a legal free trip to first base. 
Only « cynic would mention the 


fact that Mr. Rickey happens to be 
resident of the company which 
manyjactures the fibreglass helmets 
whiche are being purchased by his 
Pirates. In any event, the Pirates, 
since their cerebella were swaddled in 
ibreglass. have been assaulting the 
foreigh pitching in reckless fashion. 

With this one masterly — stroke, 
Branch Rickey has placed himself in 
a special alcove among the sports 
mmortals, along with Foul-Proot 
Taylor. Mr. Taylor, a genius in his 
wn right, invented a protective belt 
which made it virtually impossible for 
1 boxer to receive a damaging foul 
blow below the belt-line. In order to 
lemonstrate the efficacy of his devices 
Mr. Taylor would permit himself to 
e struck with a baseball bat in what 
s reterred to euphemistically as “the 


Mr. Rickey’s invention is designed 
(0 eliminate the physical and psycho- 
ogicul threat of the time-honored 
bea or “duster.” This means 
(nat one of the pitcher’s most effective 
guns been spiked and it is to be 
tear hat, in the not too distant 
utu the scores in National Base- 
tue will approximate the 
score the National Football 
Leag first’ division English 
Cour ricket. 

I yean-ball” has been employ- 
ed. t wh the ages, to unnerve the 
its who implants himself too 
secur n the batter's box. The 
piter juite inadvertently of course, 
thro e ball in the vicinity of the 
Vatst s eyeballs, causing him to 
duch often, to eat a peck of dirt. 
[his (ment results in the batsman 
eins emely limber when he re- 
sume upright stance and, indeed, 
AIS st s described, among the mem- 
ers le trade, as “loosey -goosey.” 

I ean-ball” has caused at least 
ae rtant fatality. Carl Mays, the 
Cele ! hurler of the submarine- 
the Boston Red Sox to pitch 
lor the New York Yankees and, in 


on lis first games for his new 
tea heaned Ray Chapman of the 
aie ¢ Indians. Chapman died 
si hospital. Chapman’s death 
“feated a terrific furore at the time, 


May 23. 1953 


Your Head. Mac! 





although Mays always maintained 
that the beaning was unintentional. 
The courts accepted Mays’ version of 
the fatality. 

Nonetheless, Mays seldom is _ re- 
membered as a pitcher with a very 
fine record. More simply, he is re- 
membered as “the man who killed 
Ray Chapman.” 

Another Big Leaguer, the famed 
Jimmy Foxx, nearly was killed while 
barnstorming in Canada. He was 
beaned, quite unintentionally, by 
Dunc Irvine, an erratic Winnipeg 
left-hander. He fell, unconscious, but 
through some reflex action, his jaws 


WOODBINE SPRING MEETING 
Friday, May 22—Wednesday, July 1 


FORT ERIE SUMMER MEETING 
Friday, July 3—Wednesday, August 12 








WOODBINE AUTUMN MEETING 


Saturday, September 5 — Tuesday, 


GET BETTER MOVIES WITH 
: September 29 


my, BOLEX 


MOVIE CAMERAS 





THORNCLIFFE HARNESS-RACING 


Saturday, July 4—Wednesday, 
August 12 






Easyto Load— 
Simple to Use 


Enjoy the fun of taking 
eae and showing your own 

; movies. Record forever 
L8-8 MM the precious memories of 
holiday trips, sports and 


H8 or H16—16MM other special events 


ONTARIO JOCKEY CLUB LIMITED 
103 Church Street, Toronto 


Telephone: EMpire 4-3409 


Prices from and remember, Bolex 
home movies are inex- 
$1 19.50 up pensive to make 


At all good Camera Stores . . . or write 
for illustrated Folder to Dept. S. 


GARLICK FILMS LTD. TORONTO 2B, ONT. 


From Canoe to Cruiser... 
Choose Johnson Sea-Horse for Outboard Motors 


Choose from the lightweight Sea-Horse 3 with Angle- 
Matic Drive; the Sea-Horse 5 with Neutral Clutch 
and Shock Absorber Drive; the Sea-Horse 10 
and Sea-Horse 25 with Gear Shift, plug in 
Mile-Master fuel tank, Synchro Twist-Grip 
speed control and engineered for Johnson 

Ship-Master Remote Control. 

Dn OEE All have famous Dependabil- 


ity and performance features 


















>; 
















that make Johnson Canada’s 







favorite outboard motors 






See these 4 great 1953 Johnsons 
now. Your dealer's name appears 
under ‘Outboard Motors”’ the classi- 
fied section of your phone book 












Write for 
complete 1953 literature 


| sSohnson 


PETERBOROUGH MOTORS CANADA 


Division of Outboard, Marine & Manufacturing ( 
Canada, Ltd., also manufacturers of Lawn-Boy r 







JOHNSON 10 











a . power lawn mowers and Iron-Horse gasoline engines 
y Re and generators 
AFT O.B.C certified 
Hi t 
gs oe of 1000 -pm OOD 


COAST TO COAST SALES & SERVICE FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


25 













































































It's as simple as ABC... 


Ever thought about going into business for yourself... or of 
buying an interest in some business other than your own? It’s 
as simple as A BC. You can become a partner in many strong. 
well managed Canadian companies simply by buying a few shares 
of the companies of your choice... Most of the ones that we 
think you would be interested in are listed on one or more of 
the Canadian Stock Exchanges. 

Buying shares of a steel company puts you into the steel 
business... a few oil shares and you are in the oil business. 
Similarly. you can become part owner of a telephone company 
or a bank... your own bank if vou like... a manufacturing 
business. a chain store... 

How do you go about it? ... Well. first of all. vou may want 
information on which to base a decision... We can help vou by 
supplying it. After vou reach a decision, we can help vou again 
because. as brokers and as members of the Toronto and Montreal 
Stock Exchanges. we can act as your agent in buying the shares 
of the companies you have selected. We will see that your instruc- 
tions are carefully carried out. and finally of course. we will 
obtain the stock certificates. have them registered in your name 
and deliver them to you safely, 

When it comes to buying or selling shares... or getting 
information on which to base a decision. we invite you to consult 
with us. You will be weleome in any of our offices . whether 


you prefer to write. telephone, or drop in. 


“ y % 
A. E. Ames & Co. 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTO 





you have any 
banking problems 


don’t hesitate to consult your 
BNS manager. If it’s important to 


you—it’s important to us. 





© Your Partner in Helping 
Canada Grow 











continued to chew on his wad of gum 
as he lav on the ground. 

He recovered, after a spell in a 
Winnipeg hospital, but Foxx was one 
of the first players, subsequently, to 
use an earlier version of the protec- 
tive helmet which Deacon Rickey 
proposes to sell to all baseball teams. 

extrovert named 
Mails was tond ot 


An early-day 
Walter “Duster” 
boasting of his prowess with a bean- 
ball. Mails maintained that he could 
part a batsman’s hair without disturb- 
ing a bubble of brilliantine. Baseball 
enough to hold Mr. 
he became a 
where the 


wasn't large 
Mails. and ultimately 
publicist in California, 
Oranges grow as large as watermelon. 

It is notable that very few bean- 
balls were thrown at George Herman 
“Babe” Ruth during his long and 
glamorous — career. The opposing 
pitchers Knew very well that, if they 
irritated Ruth, he was quite likely to 
knock the next pitch clear out of 
the park. 

Joe Krakauskas was a Canadian 
who never threw a ball in anger, but 
the batsmen have welcomed 
protective helmets in his heyday in 
the American League. Krakky was 
large and amiable, but he was only 


would 


vaguely aware of the location of the 
plate. 

It is recorded that Bob Considine, 
who had been a Washington sports 
columnist, went to London as a war 
correspondent. He was in London all 
through the terrible bombings. Later 
he wrote to Clark Griffith, owner of 
the Washington Senators: “It has 
been pretty rugged here, but I felt 
safer in London during the bombings 
than I felt in the press box when Kra- 
kauskas was pitching.” 

Mr. Rickey should insist upon the 
outfielders, as well as the batsmen, 
wearing protective helmets. Rickey’s 
portable bomb-shelters would have 
prolonged the careers of such sterling 
characters as Floyd Caves “Babe” 
Herman, Hack Wilson and Smack- 
Em Smead Jolley. 

When Herman played for the 
Brooklyn Dodgers and Wilson played 
for the Chicago Cubs, they were for- 
midable sluggers, but their fielding 
left something to be desired. As a 
matter of fact, critics insisted that 
Herman couldn't catch a fly-ball un- 
less it struck him on the head. It was 
only fitting that, in his latter days, 
Wilson should join Herman in the 
Brooklyn outfield, where the thud of 
crashing skulls was heard almost as 
often as the crack of the bat meeting 
the ball. 

Jolley was handicapped, during 
his Major League career, by a small 
hill in the right field corner of Bos- 
ton’s Fenway Park. When Jolley pur- 
sued a fly-ball, invariably he fell when 
running up this small hill. The Red 
Sox management insisted upon Jolley 
learning to run up the hill and he 
spent toilsome hours in practice. 

Finally, when he had mastered the 
art of mountaineering, Jolley was sent 
back into right field. At the crack of 
the bat, he sped up his little hill suc- 
cessfully and stood waiting for the 
ball. The ball wasn’t hit quite that far 
and Jolley was forced to run down 
the hill to meet it. 

Yup, he fell, half-way down the hill. 

Afterwards he complained: “They 


taught me to run up that hil yu: -. 
body bothered to tell me he | ; 
down.” 

Jolley substituted as catct 
Red Sox one night. An opp bi 
ter sent up a harmless little 
and Jolley whipped off his 
cap to wait for the descend 

A howl of delighted laug 
up from the crowd. Whe § 
whipped off his gap, he re 
the Boston public for the 
that he was as bald as a ct 

Horribly embarrassed, Jo 
ed his nude pate with his 
mitt and let the pop-fou 
caught. 

Which reminds us of t - 
tunes which befell Moe Ac 
honest baseball practitione: 
pressed into action in left fic 
Toronto Maple Leafs one 1 
had exactly three char 
dinky flies. To his everlas 
fusion, he dropped all thre 
and, even now, his nights 





ed by the sounds of the c: 
sterical but not unsympathe g 
ter as he went after that th 
impending disaster writter 
his face. 
Uncle Wilbert Robinsor 
could have used a protect elme ie CN 
that afternoon when he « . 
catch a baseball thrown fro: 


plane. As manager of the \ ; 
Dodgers, such a suggestion ne R 
expected from him. to have 
He sent Casey Stengel al ! on of w 
airplane to throw the base world’s ec 
plane swooped low over Ebbets Fic tures 
and Stengel took dead-ain "s B® Canad 
waiting manager. he m 
Uncle Robbie made a pertect cats Phi 
But Stengel hadn't throw ase Hona 
ball from that plane—he had throw veal 
an over-ripe grapefruit. 
Jim ( ‘ ce 


& Proguy 


The Naive Nav sci 


A patient who recently le! 
Naval Hospital was moved 
a British daily newspaper to whic i 
BBC programs he and his m had lis C 
tened to during their spell in f 
There was unanimous agre 
the best program of the day Listen vep 
With Mother”, the fifteen mi: n the thing 
early afternoon devoted to gs af nit 
stories for children under ge 
five. The lads, said this liste f 
ed all the stories and joined 
sery rhymes”, which seems ndicale piv 1 
that the Naval 1 nas ALICs 
charming naive and simple t 
relish for 


average 


possibly, a great 
things of life as a contrast 
occupation with warlike act 
is the Serviceman’s usual lot 
in the BBC's London Lette: 


2 ine ( 
Don't Tell Me we : 
For years I have scribb! : 
my heart out in verse, 


most of it second-rate, 


some of it worse. 


But recently somebody thay 
called me a POET. 


Good heavens, don’t te ie | 
I've started to show it! sourc . 
H) EN Bal dust If 

Satur ay Niet! Vay /¢ 








By ¢ 





efence Spending Not 


Vital to kconomy 


RSE 


VI. SHORT 


PEACE OFFENSIVE” that 
and her satellites appear 
unched has raised the ques- 
hat would happen to the free 
conomy if defence expendi- 
ild be cut. In the case of 
quite precise answer can 
based on official records. 
mated expenditures for na- 
fence in the current fiscal 
ng March 31 next, a little 
illion, are less than 10 per 
the expected total national 
It the Communist action 
the democracies that they 
cut their defence expend- 
two, Canada could then 
own defence costs down to 
illion. Accordingly, the na- 
my of this country would 
affected to the extent of 
per cent. 
loss could hardly cause a 
although it might make 
ficult for high-cost business 
for those concerns depend- 
on rearmament orders. 
sses might be incurred in 
porting industries now sup- 
tegic materials to Canada’s 
ibly the United States and 
lowever, such losses would 
‘us for well-managed indus- 
have always depended in 
on the markets for civilian 
ts 
more important question 
© is What would happen to 
an economy if new capital 
es by private enterprise 
’e cut. Such expenditures 
the year 1953, plus those 
lance and repair, which re- 
rials and labor in relative- 
€ proportions as new con- 
nd equipment, are more 
the estimates for nation- 
after allowing for Federal 
velopment of natural re- 
d to defence-supporting in- 
these private capital ex- 


penditures were reduced by half. the 
loss to the national economy would 
be at least $2 billion, and the effects 
would be more widespread than any 
possible cut in the rearmament 
gram. 

The capital expenditures projected 
for 1953 of a strictly private charac- 
ter (excluding all public works by 
Dominion, provincial and municipal 
authorities and omitting also residen- 
tial construction, amounting to ove! 
$4 billion), may reasonably be expect- 
ed to be carried out. However, this 
year’s program of private capital ex- 
penditures differs from that of some 
previous years. 


nNro- 
pit 


Considerable industrial plant ex- 
pansion undertaken prior to 1953 has 
been completed and many large pro- 
jects of the same character are sched 
uled for completion during the first 
half of this year. But an accelerated 


rate is expected for utilities, such as 


hydro-electric 
velopment, and for tr 


commercial services in the forms of 





tnese large eXpenditures: manufactur- 


ir far ne thir ritilitie £~~* 
ing for one-third; utilities fo 





Vv over one-fifth: and tr 
and commercial services for approx- 
imately 15 per cent. The e pansion 
and improvement in these economic 
fields of private enterprise represent 
by far the greater part of the addi- 
tions to, and maintenance and 


repair 
of, this country’s productive and dis- 
tributive systems. It should be noted. 
however, that another $5 billion have 
been spent on housing accommoda- 
tion and by all forms of government 
for necessary public works, as well 
as for some additional productive and 
distributive services. hvdro-electric 
power for Ontario and Quebec and 
government-owned railway lines, for 
example 

These figures alone do not convey 
the full extent of this country’s eco- 
nomic development. Since 1945, 
Canada has been in an era of tre- 
mendous development of natural re- 
sources and industry. This expansion 
stretches across half a continent— 
right from Newfoundland to the 
Yukon—and takes in economic wil- 
dernesses regarded only a few years 
ago as locked in ice and silence 

So much attention has been fo- 
cused on the rich new iron fields in 
the Quebec-Labrador region and on 


the western oil discoveries as to ob- 


Capital Expenditures 


New Construction 


MILLIONS OF 935-39 DOLLARS 
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(1) Includes Newfoundland commencing in 1949. 
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Vanufacturing 


MILLIONS OF CURRENT 


LARS 
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(2) Excluding capital items charged to operating expense. © Preliminary actual. 


Source: Bank of Canada 
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| and chemical plants; on the 
other side of Canad the Mar nes 
have increased their industrial ca- 
pacity by about one-third since 1945 
* WHILE ind sion seems 
to have pe iK d 1s 
probably on the ‘line, there 1s con 
siderable leeway for commercial. 
trade. sportation and communica- 
on services. for these have ve ) 
catch up with the extension d in 
natu ] resources d In 2 ew a 
improved manuf: fac es oO 
I 
recent vears. Moreover, the develop- 
ment of mineral resources is a long- 


range project extending over a period 


Ay 
ary 
A 

3 


| t the 1 ne- 

of vears. Taking just the 1950-55 pe 
} t l ha Y 

riod. the relative undertakings prc 
vide for a three-fold increase 

See 


} t + > tr 
troleum: one of adout five times in 


iron ore: 15 per cent in nickel, lead 


and zinc: 


together with quite substantially high- 


and 10 per cent in copper: 








er production in tungsten, cobalt 
magnesium, titanium and sulphur 

es do not portray in them- 
selves the full extent of this mineral 
development program, m- 
pressive they may nere 
lv symbols which require some eX- 
nlanatorv matter. Minerals are really 
1ot “new”, for thev were formed 
hundreds of millions of vears ago in 
some of the great convulsive move 





ments that shaped the crust of earth 


we live today W hat 1s 





uron li 
new Is the discovery ot these natural 
resources in Canada, hastened by the 
more pressing need for metals 


Nearly ten vears ago I asked Dr 
R. R. Savers, Director of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, Washington, 
this question: “How long do vou 
think it will be before the United 


States has come to Canada for indus- 


trial metals such as cepper, lead and 
zinc, in something like the same pro- 
portions as it now depends upon 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 
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Dominion and Provincial 


Government Bonds 


I 


= Municipal Bonds 
Public Utility 


and 


Industrial Financing 


Orders accepted for execution on all stock exchanges 


DoMINION SECURITIES 
E CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


I 


TORONTO MONTREAL NEW YORK w CALGARY VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
LONDON KITCHENER BRANTFORD HAMILTON OTTAWA QUEBEC HALIFAX SAINT JOHN 





50 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 
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Canada's First Sank 
WORKING WITH CANADIANS 


im EVERY WALK OF LIFE 


SINCE 1817 


€ 





By We ant y 


MonTREAL 


Profitable Mining 


in Canada’s Yukon! 


United Keno Hill 


Mines Limited 


Vew circular upon request. 


Draper Dobie sw 


MEMBER OF THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 


suOBURY 
WINDSOR 
330 BAY STREET - TORONTO - TEL. EMPIRE 3-917! NORTH BAY 
ST. CATHARINES 


PORT COLBORNE 


Gold & Dross 
—-F FIOC™— ™ 


Hudson Bay Mining 
Pe THE WRITER bought some Hud- 


son Bay Mining and Smelting 
last fall at 59. Since that time the 
stock has fallen to a low of 45. Do 
you advise additional — purchases 
around present levels to bring down 
my average purchase price?—H. C., 
Vancouver. 

Hudson Bay has proved very vul- 
nerable to the bear market that has 
been in effect in base metal stocks 
for some time. This has been the 
result of several factors: the decline 
in metal prices, the consistent decline 
in ore reserves, and the increasing 
ratio of zinc to copper in the avail- 
able ore. 

The market price provides an 
assessment of these factors. With the 
low metal prices now in effect, earn- 
ings for 1953 will likely be lower 
than the $5.37 per share earned in 
1952. Lower dividends are evidently 
in prospect, not only from the in- 
creasing dependency on zine produc- 
tion for earnings but from the de- 
mands of exploration and develop- 
ment of the properties in the Yukon 
Territories. 

For the longer view: present esti- 
mates give to the operating mine a 
life of about 11 vears, unless exten- 
sive new deposits are discovered. 
This seems a doubtful prospect, be- 
cause of the disappointing results 
obtained at lower levels of the mine. 

Thus averaging down, which is 
rarely a wise procedure in a_ bear 
market, does not seem advisable. 
From the technical analysis of the 
chart pattern the 39-40 level should 
provide considerable support, but an 
extension of the downtrend to a long- 
term objective of 33 is still possible. 


Inspiration Mining 


Fy I HAVE some shares of Inspiration 
4) Mining thet I bought at 3.55. 
In the last few days the price has 
gone up to 5.05 and dropped again 
to 3.50. 1 would appreciate your 
opinion on it.—C. C. M., Toronto. 


Inspiration is a highly speculative 
stocks. At this stage, it cannot be 
measured as a commercial proposi- 
tion. The price has swung briefly up 
to the 5 level twice. From the chart 
pattern, it should be considered only 
aS a speculative trade with the area 


above 4.25 a selling one. 


Standard Oil 


3% SOME TIME AGO you wrote an 
article in which you compared 
Standard Oil of New Jersey with 
Imperial Oil. Do you consider Stand- 
ard Oil a good investment at its pres- 
ent price of 71? Why is it better than 
Imperial Oil?—S.A., Hamilton, Ont. 

Imperial Oil is a_ subsidiary of 
Standard Oil, which owns 70 per cent 
of its shares, so it is a sort of “cow 
and calf” proposition. The cow, being 
bigger and giving more milk, is worth 
more. Jersey pays a dividend of $4.25, 


while Imperial pays $1.50 ee 
ing at almost half the ce 
Standard. x 

There are two angles the’ cut the 
differential down somewhat Cana. 
dian investors, however. e US 
dividends are not eligible f the 2 


per cent tax allowance and ‘hey 


subject to a U.S. withhold: © tax 0; 


15 per cent. 


From the long-term view invest. 
ment in Standard of Jers is 
investment in the world’s gest ( 


company. Like Royal Dutch Shell, j: 


operations are world wide. | \e share. 


holder gets the benefit « 
operations of the parent company a 


well as of all the operatio yf sub. 
sidiaries like Imperial Oil. Interna- 


tional Petroleum, Creole Petroleun 
and others. 


Should the decline from the high 


of 84 be continued to out | 
where a vield of 7 per cent would 
indicated, we would = conside 
stock to be a good buy for 1g-tern 
investment. 


Acadia - Atlantic 


¥ I BOUGHT, in 195], a few shar 
of Acadia- Atlantic  Refineri 


“A” at 20. Please tell me why 


now selling so low.—S. S. M., Peter- 


borough, Ont. 

As a preferred stock with a fixed 
divident rate of $1.20, the kev fac- 
tor in setting its price is the trend o! 
interest rates set by government 
bonds. 

At the present price of !8, it nos 
yields 6.6 per cent. This yield 1s com 
parable to that available from man 
good common stocks. It is also com 
parable to the yields of over 
cent available with less rish 
grade corporation bonds. 

The general rise in interest 
in lower risk securities has forced 
a downward adjustment of preferre: 
stock prices to maintain \ d rat 


5 ner 


in high 


} mie 


Canadian Atlantic Oil 


fy WHAT IS your estin of 

0 prospects of Canad Atlantic 
Oil Co? 1 am told its lars holding 
make it potentially very uable 
M. C. F., Victoria, BC. 





The prospects of Canad 
depend considerably upor he devel 
opment of the Fort St. Joh gas fizlds 
by the proposed Westcoas Tran In 
sion line. There the company oe 
interests in more than 5 million 
acres. All told the compa has inter 





ests in 76 producing wells more © 
4.6 million acres, oil reser In exe 
Worn 


of 5 million barrels a 
capital of $2,179,991. 

The current market p: -¢ o 
gives a market valuatio 
of roughly triple the tote assels P 
share. 

The market performa: -¢ = = 
stock has shown it is fa: iy ve 
The recovery from the 
trend, that brought the price 8 
the high of 8.25 to 4.25 ast Deco 


ng down 


from 
\ 


ht 
Scturday Nid 


Dona 











trend 





the price to 6.50. The last 
vught the price back to a 
of port at 5. For the past few 


acs stock has held to a narrow 
wnge een 5.15 and 5.50. 
Wh tatistically overvalued, the 
ock irs to be in a buying area. 
On t side, objectives of 6.50, 
7.25 . are indicated, while 5 and 
4.50 idicated as support levels 
vn. side. 

Dona 

\ IFE owns some Donalda 
) that she bought at 80 


years ago. Since then the 

never been steady, rising 
» quite often. Is it worth- 
line or should it be sold 
T. J. B., Welland, Ont. 


| P. \forgan, when asked what the 
as going to do, made a 
olv: “The market will fluc- 
1a at is the surest thing about 
stock ces. They will constantly 
Donalda, since the first of 
has been as low as 49 and 


iy to 94. Trading in these junior 
ssules st be considered a form of 
spect yn and not investing. The 
ne | to observe with the pennies 
s that when you see a profit, after a 
few years of holding one of these 
stocks. take it. It’s harder to sell 
them than to buy them. 


tluminium Limited 


I i WOULD greatly appreciate your 
all vnion of Aluminium Limited 

shares as a speculative in- 
estment around the present price of 
$2. The price has dropped some ten 
ints in the last little while but 1 
es that is due to the general 
marke mnditions.—D. M., Ottawa. 


This stock does not appear to be a 
good icle for speculation at the 
present time. The decline in the price 

n be attributed to: 1, the 22 per 
cent ne in net profit in 1952; 2, 
the is : of $30 million in 5% per 
cent md preferred stock; 3, the 
ssull | rights to shareholders for 
S18.¢ shares of common stock. 

ssuance of these common 
share ll represent a dilution of the 
comn shareholders’ equity by 
e-fitth. The market price of 
the s has been marked down by 
et fifth in recognition of this. 
Ae ¢ of stock short against the 
rignt accelerated the markdown 


\s price has been adjusted to 
e hardly appears to be room 
-ulative turn here. 


New Calumet 


9 LD some shares of New 
met Mines, bought at over 
e present price. What are 
ects of these shares recover- 
of their lost ground and of 


resue dividend payments? Should 
Uh sell?—L. W., Windsor. 

ma Ospects of New Calumet are 
led every other lead-zinc mine, 
lo t larket for the metals. The 
uve ‘ of these metals in the 
World ovarkets has resulted in sharply 
reduc prices and a_ considerable 
reduction in production levels. 


May . 1953 





Much richer ore is now required 
to provide commercial mill feed and 
maintain operating profits. This, for 
most companies, has resulted in much 
lower milling rates. 

New Calumet is attempting to solve 
the problem by deepening the No. 4 
shaft to develop the higher grade ore 
bodies indicated in this area. Explora- 
tion is also under way at the com- 
pany’s Tetagouche property in New 
Brunswick. Drilling there has out- 
lined an ore body some 6,000 feet 
long, with average analyses of 7 per 
cent zinc, 3.5 per cent lead, 3 Ibs. 
tin and some silver and copper. 

The new financing, accomplished 
by the sale of 1 million shares at 70 
cents, will provide sufficient funds 
for these programs. 

With the stock selling near its 
average lows of the past five years, 
and operations again showing some 
profit, it would seem advisable to hold 
your shares at the present time. 


General Products 
fp I HAVE held the class “A” stock 


of General Products Manutfac- 
turing Corporation for some time. 
Recently a recommendation was 
made to me to purchase an additional 
holding of this stock. Would you ad- 
vise? - H.E. MacD., Newmarket, 
Ont. 

General Products is, in effect, a 
holding company with several well 
diversified subsidiaries. Chief of these 
are Supersilk Hosiery Mills, Metal 
Fabricators, Standard Tube, which 
manufactures various types of steel 
tubing, and Langmuir Paints. 

The operation of these units pro- 
duced a net profit, per A and B 
share, of $5.75. Losses in the hosiery 
mills were more than offset by the 
earnings of the other plants. 

With working capital of $4,719,- 
931, more than twice inventory, the 
company appears to be in a good 
position. The present yield of 4.3 
per cent suggests the stock is rather 
high priced for re-investment. Pur- 
chase should be deferred until a yield 
of about 6 per cent is available. 


ae 
In Brief 
i po you consider Saratoga Ex- 
ploration Co., a good buy at 
the present price?—V.G., Ajax, Ont. 
No. 


1 am holding some shares of Alana 
Mines Ltd. Could you give me some 
information on them?—G. E. C., 
Coldwater, Ont. 

Alana is reported as idle, with no 


property - 


Will you please tell me whether 1 
should hold on to Duvex Oil, shares 
of which I bought at 50 cents?—D 
H. S., Trail, BC. 

Duvex shares are being marketed 
under an option agreement with 
blocks of 200,000 shares at 40, 45 
and 50 cents. I would suggest selling 
on any upswing above 50 cents. 


Would you consider Cobalt Con- 
solidated a good buy at present prices 
of about 2.00?—D.G.M., Toronto. 

No. The financing agreement has 
been cancelled by the underwriters. 





Careful Investors 


What is a careful investor? 


Usually. a person who secures accurate 
information and sound advice before mak- 


ing investment decisions. 


Our organization is fully qualified to sive 


you this information and advice at any time. 


A call or visit to any of our offices will bring 


prompt attention to your requirements. 


Stock exchange orders executed 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Toronto) Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax 


Quebec Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont. 


Kitchener Regina Edmonton Calgary 


London, Eng. Victoria) Chicago New York 
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Fire and Allied rabTY¥ Cc OMPA 
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Lines Written in UTUAL CAS MINDED } 
Associated Companies MUTUAL SS ng | COMPANY 


L. J. FLORA, Res. Secretary, Concourse Bidg., Toronto. EM. 6-861! 
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I~ FINEST 
hittid SCOTCH WHISKY 
\K otland 
7 The whisky that made 
Scotch 
2\ a tradition 
VFX \ IDENTIFIED FOR OVER A CENTURY 
y BY THE FAMILIAR SQUARE PACKAGE 
7 BEARING THIS SIGNATURE 
Hoge Ciallnting thin Limited 
¢ DISTILLERS 
GLASGOW SCOTLAND 
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at work... 
strong 
magnesium 
lightens heavy 
handtruck loads. , 


at play . 

light magnesium 
edds to 
portability of 
sports equipment 








athome... de 
this strong J ‘ 


/ 


magnesium wheel 
barrow lightens 


mY 


You find magnesium used 
more and more in the tools 
and appliances of modern 
living because it’s light, it’s 
strong, and it's durable. 


ith: DOMAL/ 2%, 


MAGNESIUM 


DOMINION MAGNESIUM LIMITED 
320 Bay Street, Toronto Ontario 


PICKLE CROW 


GOLD MINES LIMITED 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND NO. 41 


Jotice is hereby given that a divi- 
of Ten Cents (10c) per st 

n Canadian funds has been declared 
payable on Tuesday, June 30th, 1953 
to shareholders of the company of 


business on 





ire 





record at the close of 
Saturday, May 30th, 1953 
By Order of the Board 
G. M. HUYCKE 
Secretary-Treasurer 

to, Ont.. May llth, 1953 
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Who’s 


PELLER: 





39 tons of ice per day. 


Who in Business 


PCOOQQOOCO 


By ANDREW PELLER is a methodical 
man who patiently gained a thor- 
ough knowledge of his job and then 
searched diligently for a place where 
he could best apply th: it knowledge 

He eventually Hamilton, Ont., 
for the excellent that it was 
one of the largest Eastern 
without a and Mr. 


chose 
reason 
cities in 
Canada brewery, 
Peller’s brewing. 

The next action of the Hungarian- 
born, 49-year-old President of the 
Peller Brewing Company Limited was 
to design his own brewery. A mod- 
buff-colored brick building, it 
stands on Hamilton’s busy Burlington 
Street, its liberal amount of window- 
Space throwing light on to a massive, 
6,500-gallon copper kettle, 20 feet 
high. According to one of the cori- 
pany’s executives, this proves to the 
public that Peller’s really 


business Is 


ernistic, 


brews its 
beer 

The beer drinkers of Southern On- 
tario, two thirds of whom live within 
60 or 70 miles of his brewery, endorse 
this statement by buying something 
over 3!2 million gallons per year. 

A persuasive influence is 
lary ice company wholly 
the firm which itself keeps a dozen 
trucks busy 
daily 


a subsid- 
owned by 


delivering 55 tons of ice 
to its customers throughout the 
“It’s amazing how many people 
comments the fair-haired 


area. 
buy ice,” 
brewer. 
The origin of the ice company, 
whose advertising helps to keep the 
name and products of Mr. Peller be- 
fore the public, was another example 
of the president’s methodical planning. 
“It fits in well with the brewing busi- 
ness,” “because the same type 
of cooling system which keeps beer at 


he says, 


the correct temperature can be used 
to make ice. In fact, it might just as 
well do both jobs at once. 

Muscular (5 feet 10 ins, 200 Ibs) 
‘Andy” Peller is well equipped for 
working out such ingenious devices as 
that. As an engineering student in 
Budapest, he learn 
enough about the mechanics of brew- 
ing for it to interest him as a career; 
he was later awarded his Brewmaster’s 
degree in Chicago and subsequently 
worked 14 Toronto and 
Kitchener breweries. 

When he first came to Canada, he 
was 23 and he quickly learned to love 
the countrv. Recently he heard some 
of his 250 employees grumble over 
taxes. “Millions of Europeans would 
be glad to pay the taxes just to be 
work in peace,” 


happened — to 


vears for 


allowed to live and 
he observed 

Peller’s Brewing Company Limited 
was founded by Andrew Peller at the 
end of 1946. He lives no-/ in a com- 
forte e983 — at Webster Falls, driving 


the eight or nine miles into Hamilton 
daily in a black Cadillac. During the 


weekends he likes to go!f, hunt and 
fish, or putter about in the extensive 
and well-kept gardens of his home. 

He has entered wholeheartedly into 
all the activities that he thinks will 
benefit the community. Director and 
Vice-president of the Hamilton Dis- 
trict Society for Crippled Children, 
he has also helped to inaugurate a 
school for retarded children and 
strongly supports the Canadian Red 
Cross Society, the Rotary Club and 
local hospitals. 

During World War II he establish- 
ed a machine company to fulfil war 
contracts for the British Navy, and 





A good 
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well received... 
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make the best 
envelopes 4 r 
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Winnipeg * Vancouver 





Toronto, M 7, 195 
NOTICE 

is hereby given that Canad Rein- 
surance Company, Toronto, has been 
granted by the Department Insur- 
ance, Ottawa, Certific-te of Regist, 
No. C 1411 authorizing it to transact 
in Canada the business of F Insur- 
ance, Accident Insurance, Aircraft In- 
surance, Automobile Insuran Boiler 
Insurance, Credit Insuranc Earth 


Explosion Insuran 
Aircraft Insurance, Forger 
Insurance, Guarantee Insura 
Insurance, Impact by Vehi 
ance, Inland Transportation Insur 


quake Insurance, 


Falling 








Live Stock Insurance, Machinery 
surance, Personal Property Insur 
Plate Glass Insurance, Real 





Insurance, Sickness Insurance 
ler Leakage Insurance, The! 
ince, Water Damage Insurance 
r Insurance and Windstorm Insurar 
limited to the business of reinsurar 
only 
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THY OLDEST INSURANCE 
OFFICE IN THE WORLD 


Rober! °. Simpson, Manager For Canada 


5 WELLINGTON STREET EAST 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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gel Ask your Investment Dealer 
Ha or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 











spa ALUMINIUM LIMITED 
vi } DIVIDEND 
_— NOTICE 





April 30th, 1953 a quarterly 
vidend of Fifty Cents per share in 
currency was declared on ali ihe 
par value Shares of this Co moany 
t will be outstanding on May 22nd, 
3, including shares subscribed for 
suant to transferable subscription 
: ts issued on April 24th, 1953, and 
5 ring on May 15th, 1953. The 
a {end is payable June 1 2th, 1953 
hareholders of recora at the close 
4 business May 22nd, 1953. 
7 Montreal JAMES A. DULLEA 
30th, 1953 Secretary 


es 











ee 
Toronto, April 22, 1953 
. s given that the Hartford Acci- 


{ Indemnity Company, Toronto, 
granted by the Department 
ince, Ottawa, Certificate of 
No. C. 1403 authorizing it to 
n Canada the business of Air- 
surance, excluding insurance 
oss of, or damage to, an air- 
addition to the classes for 
is already registered. 


H. DOUGLAS COO, 
Manager for Canada. 








Automatic 
Steam Boiler Units 
for Process Steam 
gas-fired and oil-fired 
send for bulletin 
Wayne Forge & Machine 
Company Limited 
256 Adelaide St. W., Torente 





THe SUN 1S BVERYWHERE 


since the war he has established the 
Peller Athletic and Recreation Asso- 
ciation. He is a keen sportman, hav- 
ing donated many trophies for sport- 
Ing activities. 

He helps youngsters, too, by the 
sponsorship, through his firm, of a 
weekly television program to which 
any talented young Canadian can 
apply for an audition. 

In addition to an 11-year-old adopt- 
ed daughter, Gretchen, he and _ his 
wife Lena have raised a son, Joe, who 
is now a 27-year-old post-graduate 
student at Toronto General Hospital. 

“Hard as a man may work,” he 
says, “I do not know of any task that 
is more satisfying than raising a child 
to be a worthwhile citizen of the 
country one has adopted.” 


JOHN WILCOCK 


Defence Spending 


CONTINU.sD FROM PAGE 27 
Canada _ for newsprint and wood- 
pulp?” 

Dr. Sayers considered this question 
and then asked one himself: “Why do 
you ask that?” I pointed out that the 
United States was using up its me- 
tallic resources at a tremendous rate 
and not making sufficient new discov- 
eries to replace them. It seemed obvi- 
out that it would have to turn to 
other sources, including its neighbor, 
Canada. Dr. Sayers then explained 
that his Department had undertaken a 
survey of American mineral resources 
which could not be made public un- 
til after the war. 

It was actually the prototype of the 
more elaborate Paley Report, recent- 
ly issued in Washington, which dem- 
onstrated beyond all doubt the pres- 
ent and future dependence of the 
United States upon other countries’ 
natural resources, notably minerals. 
Dr. Sayers did go so far in my dis- 
cussion with him as to say, “We shall 
never fight another war on the Mes- 
abi Range,” indicating, of course, that 
high-grade iron would be required b 
American steel industries from fo:- 
eign sources. 

Now, even without a world wer, 
the United States has turned to Can- 
ada for this high-grade, basic mate- 
rial, as weli as for other non-ferr us 
base metals. These demands from the 
United States, and from a Canadian 
industrial system of about double the 
capacity of pre-war times, coincide 
with the requirements of Westerr Eu- 
rope (including Britain), whose i1dus- 
trial production has risen by «about 
75 per cent in the post-war period. 

Notwithstanding all these great de- 
mands upon Canadian industrial-min- 
eral resources, there are some diffi- 
culties in the way of continued eco- 
nomic expansion. This depends not 
only upon the physical resources 
themselves but, also, upon the avail- 
ability of investment funds, the level 
of construction costs, world commod- 
ity prices and economic life in for- 
eign markets where Canada has to 
sell her surplus production. Any 
marked change for the worse in these 
conditional factors—particularly, a 
further rise in construction costs— 
could interrupt the economic develop- 
ment of this country and cause much 
more trouble than a reduction in de- 
fense expenditures. 


Sleep and work in 
Cool Comfort 
no matter how hot the summer 





Now is the time to install 


FRIGIDAIRE 


- Room Air Conditioners 


Gentle up-and-around air circulation surrounds 
you with cool, clean, refreshing comfort. 


e Cools, dehumidifies, filters, circulates, ventilates, exhausts 
stale air, without annoying drafts. 

e All-steel, style-winning cabinet. 

¢ Quiet, dependable low-cost operation. 

e Meter-Miser mechanism warranted 5 years. 


e 4 different models, including twin Meter-Miser models which 
can be equipped with a thermostat for completely automatic 
cooling. 


we 


See your Frigidaire Dealer now. You'll 
find his name in the Yellow Pages of your 
phone book. Or write for free literature 


to Frigidaire Products of Canada Limited, 


Scarborough (Toronto 13), Ontario. 











CASUAL 


H. S$. GOODERHAM J. E. WHITE 
President General Manager 





L. L. ROOKE 
General Manager 
























































Business Books 


HOW TO BUY STOCKS—by Lovis Engei— 
Little, Brown and Co. — pp. 252 — $2.95 


pad GOOD books about the stock 
@ =market are surprisingly rare. For 
most authors, the fields of finance are 
too sere or too complex. Yet here is 
the raw material for many an engross- 
ing tale. Although such fabulous char- 
acters of the market place as Jim Fisk 
and Jay Gould have long departed. 
along with “Bet-a-million” Gates and 
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“Sell em” Ben Smith, the market still 
abounds with colorful life. 

The stories of many an epic battle 
to put a company on its feet or gain 
control of a business have been for- 
gotten for want of the telling, along 
with the tales of “little fellows” who 
have quietly and patiently amassed 
tortunes. 

Such a story of a “little fellow” is 
told by Louis Engel who, as advertis- 
ing manager of the world’s largest 
brokerage firm, Merrill Lynch, Pierce. 


/)}})) 


Sea» = 
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ae cp. Kings 


Fenner and Beane, is in a unique posi- 
tion to observe and report from the 
record. 

He tells the story of Nick Havalis, 
who never earned more than $135 a 
month working in restaurants. When 
Nick died two years ago, he left an 
estate of more than $160,000 in good 
common stocks. Among the blue 
chips in his holdings were General 
Electric, Cities Service and Chicago 
and Rock Island Railroad. 

How did Nick do it? By careful 


Wii. 


New Skyway for 
Words and Pictures 





BELL TELEPHONE’S Radio-elay 
CARRIES BOTH YOUR TV SHOW 
AND LONG DISTANCE CALLS 


On May 14th the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation made 
television history in Canada with its first network TV programs. 


Associated with CBC in this achievement is Bell Telephone’s 
microwave Radto-Relay system. Its 14 towers now link 

TV stations in Toronto and Montreal, with Ottawa to join the 
network officially on June 2nd. Both TV pictures and Long Distance 
telephone calls will be flashed over this new Canadian skyway 


As communications specialists, we had the resources, 

the “know-how” and the men needed to engineer and build it, 
and to maintain its operation. It was natural that the 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation should look to the Bell’s 
Radio-Relay system to help make network TV a reality. 

The system, with all its complicated electronic equipment, was 
completed on schedule, including an extension to Buffalo to 

bring in programs from U.S. networks. It can carry a TV show and 
hundreds of telephone conversations both ways at the same 
time. It provides Canada with new facilities that will help make the 
nation’s communications network even stronger and more flexible. 


In addition to engineering, building and maintaining 
this Radio-Relay system Bell also provides many 
other specialized communication services: teletype, 
mobile telephone, metering channels, leased lines, 
private telephone systems ...For all your com- 
munications needs, it pays to consult the Bell. 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 


Specialists in Communications 





and intelligent investing. He reag 
kept accurate records, reinvesied diyj. 
dends and took his profits. 

This is only a small part of tie book. 
which is a good primer for th ise who 
would learn something about « curitja; 
and the stock markets. In an easy-to. 
read style, Engel describes the varioy 
types of stocks and bonds, |. .w the, 
are traded and how new is: ves ar 
marketed in the U.S. 

He also preseats some so 4 ar 
ments to show why people s! | 
vest in good stocks and bond. fo 
“long pull.” His presentation . a |ittle 
one-sided, however. He is rat) er criti. 
cal of the technical approac’ to the 
stock market, as opposed to hj 
“fundamental” earnings and | ividend 
theory; and he omits an ortant 
chapter from his book — one entitled 
“How to sell stocks, and wh 


, 
d in- 
r 


the 


TECHNICAL ANALYSIS OF STOCK ‘RENDS— 
by Robert D. Edwards and Jo Magee 
Jr.—Stock Trend Service—pp. 2—$10 


This book is in direct opposition t 
Louis Engel’s stock market primer. |: 
could be subtitled “How to buy anc 
sell stocks.” It is a book for the serious 
student of the markets. We can say 
after some years of studying the stock 
market and its action, that it is the 
finest book on the subject that we hay 
ever read. 

Beginning with an explanation o! 
technical analysis, which is the 





method of evaluating stocks and mar- 


ket trends bv means of charts of 


price movements, the authors present 


a strong brief for the chart experts 
The “fundamental” system is to judg: 


stocks on the information gained 
from annual reports, balance sheets 


and similar statistics. 

Actually, professional analysts us 
a blend of both techniques, but the 
proponents of technical analysis con 
sider that balance sheets and _ other 
reports are background material. His- 
torical statistics, and all statistics must 
of necessity deal with the past, and 
are of anly secondary value in arn 
ing at conclusions in any financia 
analysis, which is a forecast of por 
sible earnings and dividends and the 
level of the stock price. 

From this beginning, the ook e 
pands into a presentation of the basi 
theory of stock market action—te 
Dow Theory. This theory, /irst com 
ceived around the turn of the cen 
tury by Charles Dow, one of thé 
founders of the Wall Stree: Journal 
was developed over two decades 5 
one of the editors of the Journd 
W. P. Hamilton. It uses the Dow 
Jones industrial and railroac average 
to determine the major tren Js of the 
New York Market, now revarded a 
the key stock exchange of (1 word 

With over 200 plates « selected 
stock charts presented, the reader 
taken through the various types © 
chart formations. Each fe mation » 


fully explained and case h: \ories 4% 
given to supplement the i) :stratlo® 
The final section of th book * 


devoted to trading tactics The 


of various types of orders ind other 
market methods are wel! present 
and discussed. J 

In summary, the book /. ds mu" 


for both the amateur an the i. 
fessional who has a go oe 
knowledge of the subject. WP. 
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SSES of Paris, visiting in Toronto, poses with modd wearing his 
vwn of petal pink, with moulded tucking. Exclusive. Simpson's i Toronto, 
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Conversation Pieces 


‘re. WEEK Ottawans are enjoying tulips—some 750,000—on 
Parliament Hill and along the driveways, in a first Tulip 
Festival. It was Queen Juliana who started Ottawa on its 

tulip spree. When she returned home from her war years in 
Ottawa, she sent the city thousands of Dutch bulbs 

as a “thank-you” gesture. Ottawa found it liked the display, 
and now there is to be an annual Festival. 


To be married on May 23: Sheila Farrington McGivern, 
daughter of the late Major H. McGivern, of Qualicum Beach, 
BC, to Peter John Gerald Bentley, of Vancouver; Clare 

Ann Melville, daughter of Brigadier James Learmonth Melville, 
of Ottawa, to Cornelius John Bermingham, son of Col. C. J. 
Bermingham, of Ancaster, Ont. 


Summer theatres have been busy lining up casts. Aileen Seaton, 
who was outstanding in Toronto Jupiter Theatre's 

Summer and Smoke, and English Patricia Moore, who spent 

the winter with Ottawa’s Canadian Repertory Theatre, will 

star with the Straw Hat Players in Ontario’s Muskoka. 

Maude Franchot, the U.S. producer of the Canadian Niagara 
Falls Summer Theatre, plans at least a couple of pre-Broadway 
try-outs. Barbara Cummings, of Thorold, Ont., joins 

the Peterborough (Ont.) Summer Theatre. She returned 

last Fall from London, England, following a starring role in 
Agatha Christie’s The Hollow; and has appeared on Canadian TV 
and with the CRT. 


New officers are: Mary G. Patterson, of London, Chairman 
of Ontario division of the Canadian Council of the Blind; Mrs. 
F. F. Worthington, President of the Ottawa Women’s 
Canadian Club; Mrs. T. C. Smith, of Victoria, President 

of the BC Women’s Liberal Association; Mrs. C. W. Parker 
of Regina, re-elected President of the Saskatchewan IODE. 


James Light, a New York producer recently in Toronto 

on a directorial job, tells this story. His parents were in the 
U.S. when he was born. The first time his mother heard him 
claim American citizenship, she told him tartly: “If a cat 

had kittens in an oven, you wouldn’t call them biscuits.” 


Marriages: Nancy Anna Lyon, daughter of Brigadier John E. 
Lyon, of Ottawa, to Lorne Ernest T. Swanson, of Vancouver; 
Louise Chevrier, daughter of the Hon. Mr. Justice Chevrier, 


to Michael Sursug, both of Toronto. 


Few women of 50 would acknowledge their years. But with an 
hotel it is different, and Toronto’s regal King Edward is accepting 


Golden Anniversary congratulations with becoming dignity. 


The two big national “cultural” competitions are over. 

At the non-competitive Ballet Festival in Ottawa, the BC group 
was the popular choice, with The Atom, choreography 

by Vancouver’s Mara McBirney. In Victoria, the top 

Calvert Award went to La Jeune Scéne group of Montreal. 

The Nella Jefferis trophy for the best actress was won by 
Miss Andree Cunningham, and the SaturpDAay NIGHT plaque 
for the best supporting actress went to Ruth Addleman, both in 


Ottawa’s The Madwoman of Chaillot. 


2 


Edmonton is host, May 23 to 27, to the 53rd annual 

meeting of the Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire; and 
for the next couple of days, to the annual conference of the 
Western Canada region, Soroptimist Club, when 23 clubs 


from BC and the prairie provinces will be represented. 


An honorary degree was conferred by the University of New 
Brunswick on Katherine MacNaughton, a High School 
teacher in Campbellton, NB, and an authority on 


the history of NB education. 


The McGill School of Graduate Nurses, Montreal, is to 
have a new Director. She is Ontario-born, Calgary-reared 
Rae Chittick, at present on the staff of the University of Alberta. 
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| Dont take chances 


LARVEX 


MOTHPROOFS 
the cloth itself 





No odor 
No wrapping 


104 BLOOR ST 


Accessories 





WEST 


Coats 


No storing. Wear 


clothes at any time. 
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Dinner Menu 


SHERRY 
CREAM OF CELERY SOUP 
COLD ROAST BEEF 
TOMATO JELLY RING 
TOSSED SALAD ROLLS 
APRICOT FLUFE 


COFFEE LIQUEURS 


8 ABOVE is the menu for an inti- 
mate dinner party for four 
couples, arranged by Junior Leaguer 
Mrs. John McLean. The party will be 
held this Friday, prior to the Coro- 
nation Ball convened by the Junior 
Women’s Committee of the Art Gal- 
lerv of Toronto 

The menu was planned around 
dishes that can be prepared in ad- 
vance. Here are Mrs. Mcl ecan’s own 
recipes, to serve ten pec 
celery soup 


and equal amounts of rich cream, 2 


Soup 3 cans of cre 


pimento cheese packages Mix and 


heat in double boiler 


Main Course Jelly ring and tossed 
salad recipes obtainable in any good 


cook book. 


Dessert: Soak 2 |bs. apricots overnight 
Next morning bring them slowly to a 
boil and allow to simmer until tender. 
Drain fruit, then puree it. Whip | 
pint heavy whipping cream and slowly 
add (while 
I tbsp (or more) of rum. 

Beat 2 egg whites, adding 's tsp 
salt, until stiff. Fold whipped cream 
into the fruit and then fold in the 
beaten eggs. Place in refrigerator four 





whipping) | cup sugar and 


(4) hours prior to serving. Garnish 
with blanched almonds 






ADMIRING a crown decoration at nner 
party given by Mrs. John Mcl 
Toronto, prior to the Art Gall. & | 
Coronation Ball: (l. tor.) Mrs tla (I 
G. Watson, Mrs. John D. cently, 
McLean, Mrs. Charles P. Man. phistic 
Mrs. R. J. Shirley. fact tf 
He 
Photo by Jerry Campbell men 
4s} md Crippen um 
Wor 
Ime 
noug 
Zen h 
Englis 
to . ec 
In co 
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; eek f 
juce ¢ 
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buffet Entertaining | 


MEAT BALLS IN WINE, WITH RICE 


RELISH TRAY 


GATEAU A L’ORANGI 


6 ANOTHER, more informal, type 
of enterfainment comes from a 
Torontonian who loves to give par- 
ties, Jeanie Hersenhoren, wife of 
orchestra conductor Samuel Hersen- 
horen. 

Mrs. Hersenhoren said: “For late- 
evening supper parties, after a con- 
cert or the theatre, we find our guests 
are usually really hungry particu- 
larly if they have been performing. 
So we serve a substantial meat dish, 
like meat balls in wine, prepared in 
the afternoon and then left, on low 
heat, in a large double-boiler while 
we are at the concert. Later rolls can 
be popped in the oven while instant 
rice is cooking on top of the stove. 

“Dessert is a rather fancy affair 
Gateau a l’'Orange, a cake hidden 
inside a wonderful orange and cream 
jellied mould. It’s a lot simpler to 
make than it sounds.” 

Here are the recipes: 


Veat Balls in Wine: 


Mix together: 34 Ib. ground beef; 
'2 lb. bread crumbs; | finely-minced 
onion; 34 tsp. cornstarch; | beaten 
egg; 34 cup milk; 34 tsp. salt: dash 
of parsley. 

When mixed well, form into small 
balls and brown in fat. 

Sauce: Blend together '% cup fat 
and 34 tbsp. flour. Then add 2 cups 
water, | cup red wine, 2 bouillon 
cubes, salt and pepper. Cook until 


thick and smooth. 

Simmer meat balls in this sauce, 
covered, for about 30 minutes. Serve 
with hot rice. 


HOT ROLLS 


COFFEE CHEESE TRAY 


Gateau a [Orange 


White Cake: Cream together 6 thsp 
shortening, 2 eggs and 34 cup 
Sift together 142 cups flour 


baking powder and s tsp. salt 


“e } H 


Add the sifted ingredients to th 3 
creamed mixture, alternately wih 
1 3 cup milk and 1 tsp. vanilla. Pour i 1s 
into greased, lined cake tin. Bake \ ; 
20 minutes in a 350° oven. e 
then turn out on a cake rack and re 13.7 
move waxed paper. ie 3 
Jellied Mould: Soften 2 tbsp. gelat 
in '4 cup of cold water and ‘4 cu E 
of orange juice. 7 M 
Mix following ingredients in top 0’ Be 4, < 
double boiler: 1 cup orange juice ; 
2 tbsp. lemon juice; 1 cup sugal 
4 egg yolks; ly tsp. sa 3 
grated orange rind. 
When mixture has thickened. ov 
boiling water, add the ge «t ng 
set aside to cool. 


Meantime, beat 4 egg tes W 
'2 cup sugar, until stiff. Bost '2 oP 


heavy cream. 

When orange mixture is cold ate 
beginning to set, whip till fl ‘fy Ther 
fold in the egg whites an then tnt 
cream. Pour into a wet ‘nould 
little larger than cake | can 
round or square). Press th cake siad 


top side down, into the © inge ™ 
ture—gently, of course, nce I * 
pudding 


only supposed to sit into t! > f 
Put in frigidaire. 

Just before serving, tu 2 outs 
platter and garnish with «range * 
tions, and more whipped <ream. ° 
desired. Serve icy-cold. 
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& UME,” Goya’s Demosthenes 


|: »i) Mangakis, told us re- 
cently. the civilized woman’s so- 
phistic answer to the primitive 
fact tt ven are attracted by scent.” 

He ied that only a very few 
men re. 'ze consciously that the per- 
fume. the pretty face, is the phy- 
sical a tion. 

Won in hot countries use per- 
fume tfensively,” he said. We 
1oug iis Greek-born British citi- 
zen hac. misused the word. But his 
English is impeccable. “Offensively, 
to creé n impression,” he explained. 


In cold climates perfume is used de- 
fensive to hide a bad impression.” 


Beauty 


99990049 959906 R0008 


in Spain and South America has a 
heavy sophisticated tang of its own. 

Paris women have a particular 
fondness for perfume. They even 
wear it in the daytime. Mr. Mangakis 
does not approve of this. He thinks 
a woman should use a light floral 
cologne for daytime and change to 
perfume for evening. “And if she 
really means business she chooses a 
sophisticated one.” 

About blondes and brunettes, Mr. 
Mangakis was willing only to general- 
ize. Blondes are more likely to need 
floral scents; but it is like saying all 
blondes wear blue well. A “suicide” 
blonde could use a heady perfume, 





With every Elizabeth Arden 


SPUN CREAM PERMANENT WAVE 


a portfolio of 
Solos lecetx Das 


you can set yoursell 


Spun Cream Permanent 
Wave contains the improved 
creamier Spun Cream Lotion 
that conditions hair as it 
waves~——gives a prettier, more 


natural looking wave 






































Grey haired Mr. Mangakis paid a while the less startling blonde should Exclusive, Patented Test 
YI to Toronto, during a nine- stick to a floral. Papers time neutralizing 
week t iround the world, to intro- Today, with good perfume selling perfectly—curls stay in 
juce Gova’s new perfume, “21.” in small phials, every woman can use Feeceus (Rhe Bicsaleal: Arden 
Fr and Italy are the best per- perfume intelligently, he thought. She Spun Cream Permanent 
fume kets, outside of South Am- can try different scents. Some Wave $2.00. 
ca said. Again it is the heat ele- skins will develop the fragrance of a 
ment and both women and men use a particular perfume; other types of 
ot of scent. Perfume manufactured skin may kill it. 
O 
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They're Off! 





By Lotis ano Dorotruy CRERAR 


SIMPSON'S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 
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FOR SURF 


AND SUN... 









Nylon taffeta with 


“permanent” pleats for 


a season of swimming and 


sunning. Dark tones to dramatize 


a glowing tan... 


Typical of Eaton’s 


versatile collection of new season bathing suits. 


EATON’S— CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION... STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST-TO-COAST 





Fashion 


(By “CLOTHES have no nat-onality 
said Paris couturier Jea Dessis 
on a brief Toronto visit. © | here 
just a good dress or a bad dross.” 

A good dress is always siriple. He 
himself favors classic lines nd sof 
materials. And he, has always adhereg 
to the normal waistline. “A ‘ter gj 
the waistline is the waistline,” he 
points out. 

What is new for Fall? He shrug. 
ged. No, he didn’t foresee an 
drastic change. Designers onl. change 
fashions when they are tire! of the 
trend, not for commercial re.sons. 

His own plans? He wants wid 
shoulders and narrow hips; Joes not 
want the full dress and too much 
material. For the rest, he cainot tel 
until he is back at work in his Paris 
studio and the ideas come to him. 

He will be starting his Fa!! collec. 
tion almost at once. But firs! he wil 
go to London, on an invitation, to 
show his Spring collection at two 
charity affairs just prior to the Cor- 
Onation. Princess Margaret is one of 
the patrons and will be present. One 
of the gowns is re-embroidered 
tulle leaves, starting with white and 
shading down through pale grey 1 
black, topped by a huge coat of dust 
pink satin. 

Once M. Desses gets back to his 
Paris studio, he will whip up his I 
collection of 180 pieces (the usu 
number in his two annual collections 
in about four weeks. Along with the 
clothes themselves, there wil! be the 
complementing hats, shoes, gloves an 
jewellery. The Paris collection w 
be shown July 27. 

M. Desses is an artist in pleats and 
tucks. He can mould a gown to 4 
dummy in a matter of a few minutes 
And it is all the more remarkable 
because he has never attended an\ 
school of dressmaking. As a child | 
Alexandria (he was born there, ( 
Greek parentage), he used to watch 
the family’s dressmaker at work. Al 
nine he designed a dress for his 
mother —in cheap organdy. as she 
had no great faith in him. But when 
it was finished, she wore it to a gar 
den party and was asked if i! were 
Paquin original. 

When he was 17, he was sent t 
Paris to study law, with a diplomats 
career in view. But some dress 
sketches of his came to the notice 0! 
a small exclusive dressmakiig esta 
lishment and in no time at || he ¥4 
no longer in law. That was in 192) 
Some ten years later, he si irted ou! 
for himself; really came into his Pp 
ent top position around | 18. Now 
he has a beautiful place, Avenue 
Matignon, and this Fall h. plans 
revolutionary new busine He 's 
turning his ground floor ini 2 “Jean 
Dessés Bazaar”, where custome! 
can come and shop for dr-sses I: 
$75 to $150 price range, ' 
shoes and accessories. Mic mornin 


res- 


well ds 


they will be served a ntinenta 
breakfast; later in the y, sane 
wiches. There will be a ¢uily she 
ing of the collection. 
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By Appointment 
Manufacturers to the late King George Vi 
tson & Sons (Preserve Manufacturers) Led. 





>.) >) Robertson’s 


delicious 








preserves are 
recognised 
evervwhere 
as the finest 


in the world. 


Robertson's 


Golden Shred Marmalade 
Ginger Marmalade 
Scotch Marmalade 
Blackcurrant Jam 
Raspberry Jam 





poor ya Strawberry Jam 
Scotlond | Wild Bramble Jelly and 
ao 
Silver Shred 
Lemon Marmalade 
I} 


CHAN TECLER 





Outstanding — Resort 


yearly since 1938 









i accomnm 
interestif 
Meals reasonabl ly 
Ww you amome « sts 
i Spring, Summer ‘ 
B, 9, Ste-Adele, Quebec. 


SEA LEGS 


salt air off the broad Atlantic puts 
ng into your gait. You feel fit— 
enjoy every minute of your stay 
tic City. There’s diversion aplenty 
se by Hotel Dennis, where we'll 
ything to make you feel at home 
‘amily hotel, with moderate rates. 
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Boardwalk at Michigan Ave. 
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Lighter Side 
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You’re On The Air 


$ THE OTHER DAY the newspapers 
carried a fascinating account of 
a duel between Dr. Alfeo Brum, head 
of the Uruguay General Assembly, 
and Dr. Ulises Pereyra, a Uruguayan 
newspaper man. ; 

Traditionally, the duel is supposed 
to be almost as secret as the ballot. 
This encounter, however, was attend- 
ed by a crowd of witnesses, including 
the President of the Uruguay As- 
sembly with his Cabinet, and a radio 
announcer who broadcast the event 
on a nation-wide hookup. The duel- 
lists shot and missed, then shot once 
more and missed. Both men were un- 
injured at the conclusion of the pro- 
gram, and both, it seems, were as mad 
as hornets. 

The question is, what were the 
duellists mad about? Were they still 
mad at each other? Were they mad 
at the radio announcer for getting 
into the act and confusing them with 
time signals? Or were they simply 
humiliated at having missed two shots 
in succession over a_ nation-wide 
hookup? 

A fair guess would be that the ori- 
ginal quarrel had nothing to do with 
their final state of mind. (Honor, after 
all had been satisfied.) The two doc- 
tors were probably enraged in much 
the same way as guests On a quiz pro- 
gram are enraged when they miss a 
couple of easy ones with the whole 
nation listening in. 

Anyone who has ever been on a 
quiz program will sympathize with 
the gallant Uruguayans. Left to 
themselves, either duellist might have 
mortally wounded, or at least honor- 
ably w inged, his opponent. The pres- 
ence of the microphone, however, 
probably set up a basic conflict on 


such a scale that neither of them 
could have hit a barn door. Tis 
happens on quiz programs every 


week. 

Quiz guests are usually assumed to 
know a good deal about something 
and a little about many things. They 
have their own special field o' in- 
formation, wide or narrow, anc be- 
yond that, other fields from which 
they may have collected and sored 
away odd bits of knowledge—Coati- 
nental time zones, the population ot 


New Zealand, the date of the first 
British Labor Government, the win- 
ners in the World Series back to 


rule, they can 


Georges, 


1935, etc., etc. As a 
distinguish among _ the 
Jameses, Charles and Henrys of Eng- 
lish history, and they know a Shakes- 
Biblical 


pearean quotation from a 
radio 


one. Put them in front of a 
quiz program in their own 
room and they can total up a hand- 
some But put them in front 
of a microphone as quiz-guests, and 
it frequently happens that their well- 
stored minds, as they tell it afterwards, 
go completely blank. 


living- 


score. 


Actually, they don’t go blank. They 
are suddenly and alarmingly filled 
with the faces of imaginary listeners- 
in—families in living rooms, lovers in 


parked cars, customers in barber- 
shops, women under the drying- 


machines, all listening eagerly for 
them to place the following five Annes 
in literature, and name the author. 
Meanwhile, the microphone is wait- 
ing, too, and the air is threatening 
to go dead. So it isn’t much wonder 
if the unhappy quiz guest bleats out 
the first thing that comes into his 
head. “What on earth made you say 
that Anne of Green Gables was writ- 
ten by Count Leo Tolstoy?” his wife 
will ask him later. Better not think of 
that. Better concentrate on the name 
of the popular song which the pianist 
has just dashed off on the studio 
piano. 

He knows the tune perfectly. He has 
been hearing it every day, all day 
long, for weeks and weeks. He can 
even summon, in order, the emotions 
it calls up — recognition, boredom, 
exasperation rising to fury. (“Listen, 
how often do you have to be told? 
Will you shut that damn thing off!) 
He remembers every thing 
about the tune, except its name. 

“Sorry, but time’s up,” the quiz- 
master says. “The tune you have just 
been listening to is, ‘Doggie in the 
Window’.” 

At this stage the quiz 
as exposed as a dummy in a 
window, and exactly as inarticulate 
and uninformed. Subsequently, his 
mind follows a swift 
moralization. He can’t name the pic- 
ture in which a Miss Gustaffsen 
starred, he doesn’t know who William 
Sidney Porter was, or what the “S” 
stands for in the name of Harry S. 
Truman. Naturally, it will all come 
back to him once he is off the air 
and the mists that have been circling 
in his mind have begun to clear. In 
the meantime, who was it that swam 
the Hellespont? And what in the name 
of Marconi made him say that “My 
kingdom for a_ horse,” came from 
Second Kings? 


6 THIS SORT of experience makes 
one feel very sympathetic to- 
wards Dr. Brum and Dr. Pereyra of 
Uruguay. They had burning political 
differences to and they were 
probably expert in the use of side- 
arms. How did they feel, then, when 
they reached the duelling ground and 
found that the man from the broad- 
casting company had got there first 
and set up his apparatus? And how 
could they be expected to respond 
to the final official instructions, “At 
fifteen paces wheel and fire. And re- 

member, you are on the air”? 
No. wonder they missed, and no 

wonder they were mad. 
Mary Lowrey 
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$75,000 ROSEDALE RAVINE 


. 

Select Toronto Location 
MAGNIFICENT 7-ROOM BUNGALOW WITH 
HIGH CEILINGS gives one a feeling of spa- 
ciousness without the headaches of managing a 
large home 
@ The living room and dining room have full pic- 
ture windows overlooking a beautiful wide terrace 
and gardens 
The master bedroom with a 4-piece bath en suite 
also has doors to the terrace 
The second bedroom has a library and 
bath 
One more bedroom facing the south 
have extra large cupboards 
Servants’ quarters on split level 
Attached oversize 2-car garage 
Could be ready for possession at the end of May 
and finished to purchaser's requirements 
Those who like a convenient location with 
country atmosphere should write or call... 


ARMOUR, BOSWELL & CRONYN LTD. 
— REALTORS — 
116 Avenue Rd. - Toronto - PR. 4497 
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'. THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


en folel 


(ery ate 
or it 
es 
Relax or play in cool comfort 

Brick construction 
Central heating 


Enjoy the tempting cuisine 
@ Recommended by Duncan Hines 








Season — June 27 until 
September 8 





Weekly rates including me from $53.00 
single; $47.50 to $65.00 each ‘double Lit 
ature on request For choice of accommo 
dation, make your reservation 


Only 45 miles from the Stratford Shakes 
pearean Festival 
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65 Years A go This Week 


in Saturday Night 


@> THE SATURDAY NIGHT Of May 26, 
S 1888, was essentially a city news- 
paper, and was called Toronto SaATuR- 
DAY NiGHT. This narrowed its interests 
considerably, but as these were also 
the interests of most Canadian cities 
in the 1880's, they have a_ national 
appeal today. 

The paper of those days was also 
given over mainly to editorial com- 
ment and fiction. Among what passed 
for the latter were such sagas as 
Savareen’s Disappearance (“a_half- 
forgotten chapter in the history of an 
Upper Canadian township”); The 
Spy Of The Secret Three (“A Vene- 
tian Tale”); and Vagahondia (“A 
Love Story”), written by Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. We wondered for 
a moment who Mrs. Burnett was, 
but then in a list of former books she 
had written we spied a familiar one, 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

Vagabondia, as far as we were able 
to make out from a_ brief scurry 
through the exclamation marks, was 
the story of a dame called Dolly who 
had a hassle with a cad and a bounder 
named Grif. After Grif had left her 
prostrate with grief (Mrs. Burnett's 
prose is catching), another dame by 
the name of Aimee comes along and 
sympathizes with her. Right away we 
smelled more than the writing, for you 
can be sure that when one woman 
sympathizes with another she’s out to 
either steal her lover or borrow a batch 
of cake mix. They go into a tear- 
spattered tantrum marked by such 
carryings-on as, “It seems cruel—yes, 
tt does seem cruel—as cruel as death, 
to give him to me only that I might 
suffer when he was taken away. Oh, 
Grif, my darling! Grif, my love!” 

We skipped over two or three thou- 
sand words, all about people named 
Tod, Miss MacDowlas, and Mollie, 
who all apparently lived in a castle 
and had about as much affinity with 
vagabondia as a lion’s cage has with 
Chanel No. 5, and came across the 
following: “‘I can say that I have a 
nervous headache,” she said to Aimee, 
‘Nervous headaches are useful 
things.’ Especially to lady Victorian 
novelists, we thought, as we went out 
for an aspirin ourselves. 

The advertisements in these old 
issues represented many forgotten 
skills, and this was brought to us by 
an ad inserted by J. W. A. Butler, 
80 Bay St., Toronto, who was an 
ostrich feather dyer—and a_ gold 
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medalist in that art. Some other old 
gimmicks were dressmarker’s magic 
scales, “nitros oxide” administered by 
a Jarvis St. dentist called Snider, a 
“physicians’ consulting parlor” in 
Bingham’s new Pharmacy at 100 
Yonge St., and Dorenwend’s new 
styles in frontpieces (or wigs). 

The advertising copy of Prof. Da- 
vis’ private dancing academy at 77 
Wilton Ave., ended on this startling 
note: “Prof. Davis taught the Pavane 
as danced at the Art Fair, but claims 
no connection with the circus horse 
dance called Minuet.” And the Calli- 
graph Typewriter people in their ad- 
vertising quoted The Hon. C. Eugene 
Panet, Deputy Minister of Militia 
and Defence, Ottawa, as saying: 
“Upon the trial that has been made 
in my office of the Calligraph submit- 
ted by you, I find it superior in many 
ways to the Remington typewriter.” 
Yeah, Monsieur Panet, but where 
can you buy a Calligraph today? 

The editorials took a dim view of 
Canada’s Absurd Divorce System 
(you needed a special Act of Parlia- 
ment then), The Long Hours Of 
Labor (SatuRDAY NIGHT didn’t think 
that stores should stay open in the 
evenings), and The Progress of Ar- 
tistic Culture (things were improving 
artistically, but culture wasn’t keep- 
ing up). 

There was a letter from a reader 
deploring crowded street cars (and 
his grandson is still dep'oring them 
today), and ancther character warn- 
ed against the dangers accompanying 
overhead electric wires. He seemed 
to think that when the electric 
cables became worn they would fall 
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in festoons on the benighted cit). 
zenry beneath. A short bit deal; 
with the Lord Byron  cente ary. 
and SATURDAY NIGHT didn’t think jt 
should be held, because of Lori By. 
ron’s moral turpitude. Although jt 
was against Byron, it was four-s: uare 
for Robert Burns and Horatio Nel. 
son, who were a couple of fa nous 
philanderers in their own right. Ap. 
other short item said: “So strongly 
is the Russian pressure felt in A stria 
that one hardly feels surprise \ hen 
the frequent rumors arrive that ! ran- 
cis Joseph is about to demand © the 
Czar the why and the wherefo:e of 
Russian legions on the Austrian ‘ron- 
tier.” Which needs no comment ere 

Under Society, we read that the 
old Court Minuet as taught by ?rof. 
Thomas was danced at the Art Fair 
(remember, Thomas, what Prof. Da- 
vis said about your minuet!). and 
that the girls of the café chantant 
were kept very busy all week ai the 
Fair. There was a lot of ‘flu going 
the rounds that week too, for \iiss 
Hendrie of Hamilton was down with 
the sniffles, as was Mrs. Douglas 
Armour and Mrs. Baines. 

Other prominent Toronto ladies 
attending the Fair were Miss Ruther- 
ford, Miss Stevenson, Miss May 
Jones, Mrs. Nordheimer, and Mrs 
Cattanach. Out-of-town visitors in- 
cluded Judge McMahon, — Senator 
Alexander of Quebec, Miss Bertha 
Hague of Montreal, Mr. George 
Gates of Hamilton, and Lady Mac- 
Donald of Ottawa, who left poor 
John home with his bottle and nipped 
down in a private railroad car. 


SATURDAY NIGHT gave twenty 

rules for planting a tree, which 
ought to be enough rules to plant a 
forest. The item included tips on 
thawing frozen roots, placing top 
dressing, spreading the roots, keeping 
grass from around it for ten years, 
and pruning. Nothing, however, was 
said about digging the hole, which 
makes us think that the author was 
the type of gardener who calls 4 
spade a shovel. 

There were no juke boxes or radi 
around in 1888, but the citizenry en- 
joyed plenty of music just the same 
During the week of May 26, the 
average Torontonian could take the 
kids and missus down to see and ear 
the May Masque, a concert of the 
Choral Society, an organ recital ir the 
Metropolitan Church, Gilmore's \isit- 
ing band, a piano recital by a Mr 
Torrington, and fifty young girls and 
boys who gave a musical renditio | « 
A Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Which reminds us that we <ere 
once on the stage. It was in the » ime 
play, held on the teacher’s ros um 
before a Sixth Grade class in a [o- 
ronto public school. We played the 
exhausting part of a hole in a a 
(no fooling!) and even at thai the 
other pupils thought we were ter ble 
Which was Hollywood's loss, \¢¥¢ 
always thought. 
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FOUR FAMOUS VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINES 
with full pressure lubrication 
to match LOAD, GRADE and SCHEDULE 


The LOADMASTER 


235.5 cu. in. (Conventional) 


Here’s power to spare, through 
efficient valve-in-head perform- 
ance, for every load and every 
road. The Loadmaster’s husky 108 
h.p. at 3600 r.p.m. gives more 
work per fuel gallon than other 
engines of comparable size and 
horsepower rating. 


The LOADMASTER 
235.5 cu. in.(Cab-Over-Engine) 


Identical in high performance to 
the hard-working conventional 
Loadmaster, this engine has been 
designed for applications where 
Chevrolet Cab-Over-Engine mod- 
els are specified. They’re both tops 
in heavy duty performance and 
economy. 
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The TORQUEMASTER 


248 cu. in. Engine 


Here’s an engine without equal in 
its class. Now gives you 125 gross 
horsepower at 3600 r.p.m. Tor- 
quemaster features new flat top 
pistons and new extra-mileage 
carburetion for peak perform- 
ance at lower operating cost, full 
power from every drop of fuel. 


















































The WORKMASTER 


270 cu. in. Engine 


A big-time operator, built to deliver 
big-time performance at an all- 
time low cost. Moraine, steel-back- 
ed main and connecting rod bear- 
ings reduce wear. New Carburetion, 
flat top pistons and a 7.5 to 1 com- 
pression ratio delivers 130 hp. at 
3400 r.p.m. 















































THE QUEENS PLATE 


“The Queen's Plate” is the colourful climax of 
the spring racing season at Toronto's historic 


Woodbine Track. Here Canada’s finest 

thoroughbreds compete for the coveted 

“Queen's Guineas” in a traditional classic 

of the Canadian turf... cheered on bya . 

gallery of sports-loving spectators with a [ 
yA 


common enthusiasm for "the sport of kings”. 
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yf ll Phere’s something richly satisfying in the combination of perfeetly propor- 
J | tioned design with truly great performance. People who sense this feeling 
i of satisfaction in all-round perfection are the ones who feel most keenly the 
| | : . P : : 
Pie 4 pride of Monarch ownership, for Monarch is a thoroughbred from every 
ir point of view. Monarch’s brilliant beauty of line and superbly fine riding 
| é | qualities are just what you would expect to find in company with the famous 
a V-8 engine that powers this magnificent car. This great 125-Ip. engine 
a | | | is the product of Ford’s experience in building more V-8 engines than all 
' other manufacturers combined ... the smoothest, most dependable, most 


Monarch Convertible 
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YOUR MONARCH DEALER WILL BE HAPPY TO ARRANGE A DEMONSTRATION AT YOUR CONVENIE 
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ee A i thoroughly owner-proved V-8 engines ever built. 
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Automatic Transmission, Overdrive, 
white sidewall tires and fender skirts 
optional at extra cost when available, 


CELEBRATING 
A HALF-CENTURY 
OF FINE CAR 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 








